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PEEFACE. 



This volume concludes my task — “ The History of the Religious 
Movement of the Eighteenth Century, called Methodism, con- 
sidered in its different Denominational Forms, and its Relations 
to British and American Protestantism.” Another work, “The 
History of the Methodist Episcopal Church in the United States of 
America,” alluded to in former prefaces, will be a complement to 
the present volumes, but it will have the advantage of being also 
a distinct and independent production in both substance and form. 
A parallel line of narrative, relating to American Methodism, 
extends through these three volumes, sufficiently for their purpose 
as a record of the general Methodistic movement centralizing in 
the Wesleyan body of England; but most of the data of American 
Methodism have necessarily been reserved for its separate history. 

The first and second volumes, hound in one^ bring the narrative 
down to the death of Wesley; the third to the centenary jubilee 
of Methodism in 1839. 

The first and second volumes, in one, are complete in themselves 
as a record of “ The Life and Times of Wesley,” and will be found, 
it is hoped, as promised in my first preface, to be “the fullest 
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account of tlie ‘ Life and Times ’ of the great founder yet pub- 
lished.” They can he obtained by the reader as a completed work, 
and present a conclusive view of Methodism as founded and 
administered by Wesley and Whitefield. 

Aside from this chronological convenience a singular, if not 
providential, harmony marks the course of events narrated in these 
three volumes. It presents three well-defined yet correlative 
phases or stages. The first is the period of Wesley’s personal 
ministry, the forming period of Methodism, in which it begins, 
extends to both hemispheres, and becomes at last an organic 
system ; the second may be called its testing period, comprehending 
nearly the whole decade which followed Wesley’s death, in which 
it was tried as with fire by internal and external controversies 
respecting its subsequent government, but from which it emerged 
with a settled polity and augmented vigour, and entered upon its 
third and what seems to be its final development, missionary or uni- 
versal evangelization. Remaining no longer a revival of Anglo- 
Saxon Protestantism in both hemispheres, it became, in this last 
period, the most effective missionary church of our age, planting 
its standards in many parts of continental l^urope, in several of the 
British colonies of the West Indies, the continent of South America, 
Africa, Ceylon, continental India, China, the islands of the 
Southern Ocean, and inde ed on the outlines of much of the earth ; 
so that, though at the death of Wesley Methodism was considered 
a marvellous fact in English history, in our day the missions of 
British Methodism alone comprise more than double the number 
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of travelling preachers and nearly double the number of commu- 
nicants reported from the entire Wesleyan “Connection” at 
Wesley’s last Conference. If the almost epic interest of the events 
of the first period somewhat subsides in the present volume, yet 
- this grand outbreak of the movement into much of the world gives 
to its later periods a novel if not a sublimer interest. The great 
founders, the Wesleys, Whitefield, Fletcher, etc., disappear from 
the arena, but Coke still lingers, greater in some respects than any 
of them, notwithstanding acknowledged weaknesses ; and other and 
commanding actors — Bunting, Newton, Clarke, and Watson, not 
excepting humbler but historic men like Carvosso, Hicks, Dawson, 
Saville — and saintly female representatives like Mary Fletcher, 
Hester Ann Rogers, Lady Maxwell, Lady Mary Fitzgerald, Dinah 
Evans (the heroine of “ Adam Bede ”), maintain, if they do not * 
increase, the characteristic interest of the narrative. 

In one respect I have submitted reluctantly, but necessarily, to 
much self-restraint in the preparation of the present volume. Not 
a few actors in its scenes still live, and some of them are among 
my most estimable personal friends. To give to their services the 
particular record, and to themselves the particular characterization 
which have been given in the volume not only to their predecessors 
but to some of their contemporary but deceased fellow-labourers, 
would be impossible without the risk of much indelicacy toward 
themselves and their families, and of contradictory opinions among 
their ecclesiastical associates, especially in matters of controversy 
now happily at rest. I have ample data for a record of their 
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denominational services, but I have chosen to hold them in reserve 
for a more convenient time, which, I pray, may be far off. I have 
studied to give a sufficient account of the plans and events in which 
they have shared, while refraining as much as possible from merely 
personal details. It has been found necessary, indeed, that my 
rule in this respect should be nearly absolute, and even the names 
of many such men will be found unmentioned. I have not deemed 
it desirable to encumber my pages with minute accounts of many 
local disputes and secessions which have occurred in the progress 
of Methodism. There is no modern religious denomination which 
does not unhappily afford a superabundance of such data. The 
characteristic fervour of ecclesiastical controversies usually gives 
them more contemporary than historical importance. I have 
sketched such as have had a general or permanent significance in 
the histoiy of the denomination, but have ignored most others, or 
despatched them with passing allusions. 

The subject is fruitful of great questions which the reader may 
deem capable of more elaborate or more philosophical treatment 
than I have given them. But dissertation is not history, nor is it 
admissible in history except so far as it becomes itself historical 
by dealing in the proper data of history, that is to say, in matte: s 
of fact. I have discussed the historical standpoint of Methodism, 
its Calvinistic controversy, the episcopal or rather prelatical ques- 
tion relating to Wesley’s ordinations and the organization of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church ; an entire book has been devoted to 
the peculiar discipline of the denomination; but all these pages 
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will be found to consist substantially of matters of fact reserved 
from the course of the narrative for this special use. “ History is 
philosophy teaching by example,” and the Father of history was the 
greatest of “ story-tellers.” Wherever a fact, an anecdote, or an 
incident could serve my purpose, instead of general remarks, I 
have sacrificed the latter. The secret (so called) of the success of 
Methodism has been discussed in many an essay, and even in some 
elaborate books (as those of Isaac Taylor and Dr. Benjamin F. 
Tefft). I do not admit the conditions of its success to be a secret ; 
the question receives frequent attention at appropriate points in 
these three volumes, but no chapter is devoted to it. Why should 
the narrative pause for the discussion of a question which it answers 
on almost every page ? 

Important emendations of the preceding volumes have been sug- 
gested by transatlantic correspondents; every page of those two 
volumes has been thoroughly revised, and topographical and other 
mistakes, and defects of style have been corrected. The edition 
published by Mr. William Tegg may be referred to as presenting 
these improvements. 

The valuable assistance of literary friends has been acknowledged 
in the prefaces of the preceding volumes. I make the same grate- 
ful acknowledgment of the courtesy of Rev. Dr. Holdich, of the 
American Bible Society, and of Prof. Strong, S.T.D., in the revi- 
sion of the proofs of the present volume. I am also under many 
obligations to Rev. John Campbell, Joseph M‘Coy, Esq., and other 
Irish friends, for important documents relating to Irish Methodism. 
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BOOK VII. 

TKOM THE DEATH OF WESLEY TO THE CENTENAEY 
OF JIETHOEISM, 1791-1839. 

4 - 

CHAPTER I. 

STATE OF THE COUNTEY AND OF METHODISM AT 
THE DEATH OF WESLEY. 

Death of Wesley — Condition of Methodism — Alarm of the Connection — Con- 
dition of the Country — The French Eevolution — Thomas Paine — Influence of 
his Writings — Prevalence of corrupt and Eevolutionary Sentiments. 

John Weslev died in the spring of 1791. The great work of 
his life was now to be tested, and the question whether it had 
inherent vitality enough to survive the loss of his personal super- 
intendence, was to be decided. 

Wesley himself was too firm a believer in Divine Providence to 
be anxious for the future. He was content to improve his passing 
opportunities as providential suggestions, assured that God would 
take care of their results. This was the practical maxim of both 
his faith and his philosophy. And thus, as we have seen, he had, 
by his long and providential life, been able to provide extraordinary 
guarantees for his cause — an organic system for it at home, an 
episcopal organization for it in the New World ; standards of doc- 
trine, a liturgy, a psalmody, a considerable literature, and incipient 
institutions of education ; conferences, circuits, bands, classes, 
societies, and chapels ; trustees, stewards, leaders, and exhorters ; 
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missionary foundations in the British North American Provinces, 
the West Indies, and the Channel Islands ; a well-trained itinerant 
ministry, five hundred and fifty strong ; a local ministry of thou- 
sands of hardly less elfective labourers ; and more than a hundred 
and forty thousand church-members in both hemispheres. 

The great movement had, by this time, another important advan- 
tage, the moral power of historical prestige. Its history thus far 
was an heroic one, and full of reminiscences which were suited to 
inspire it with a common spirit and a persistent energy. Its great 
“ fights of affliction ” and its great victories could not be forgotten ; 
and the names of the two Wesleys, of Fletcher, Perronet, Grim- 
shaw, Walsh, Nelson, and others, besides those which it claimed in 
common with Calvinistic Methodism — Whitfield, the Countess of 
Huntingdon, Harris, Romaine, Berridge, Venn, Newton, and their 
many eminent associates, had become household words among its 
people. 

Though many mighty men had fallen in the ministerial “ Itiner- 
acy,” martyrs to its privations and toils, Wesley left in its ranks 
not a few fflstinguished standard-bearers, to whom the people might 
look in the new emergency — Coke, Benson, Moore, Hopper, 
Mather, Taylor, Creighton, Dickenson, Brackenbury, Pawson, 
Bradburn, Bramwell, Olivers, Adam Clarke, Reece, Entwisle, 
and scores of others scarcely less prominent ,* aud young men who 
were to become historical were soon to enter the field and be the 
leaders of its hosts — Richard Watson, Jabez Bunting, Robert 
Newton, and other eminent labourers of the beginning of the 
nineteenth century. 

It is, however, a law of history, or rather of Providence, that 
all great public bodies — states or Churches — must, like great 
individual men, be disciplined by adversity, and derive thence 
much of their best strength. While Wesley was serenely passing 
through his last days, both his friends and his foes were anticipat- 
ing with anxious or curious speculation the approaching crisis of 
Methodism. All supposed that it would be peidlous, many that it 
would be fatal. “Pray, pray, pray!” wrote his travelling com- 
panion, Joseph Bradford, from the side of his dying bed to the 
preachers ; and the alarming word sped over the kingdom, calling 
the societies to their altars with supplications for the future. The 
pious throngs that gathered around his corpse, as he lay in state, 
in City Road Chapel, mourned not so much his departure to his 
rest, as the privation and probable peril of the Church ; and when, 
in the early morning of the 9 th of March, he was interred by 
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torchlight, to avoid the pressure of the anxious crowd, doubtless 
many a hostile conjecture was uttered in the metropolis, that the 
hope of Methodism was buried with him. Entwisle, receiving 
news of his death the same week, wrote : “ My soul trembles for 
the ark of the Lord. There are men of so many different judg- 
ments in our Connection, all of whom now claim an equal author- 
ity, especially the senior preachers, that I fear we may have 
divisions. O Lord, pour out the spirit of unity, peace, and mutual 
forbearance upon thy servants, that the wicked may not triumph.”* 
And another contemporary writer says that many of the preachers 
attended the next conference “ with such depression of spirits, as 
they might be expected to feel while witnessing the closing grave 
of the Connection.”! 

The determination of its fate could hardly have devolved upon 
more inauspicious times. Wesley died while the tumults of the 
French Revolution were startling the civilized world. During the 
preceding two or three years. Continental Europe had been surging 
with the first violent motions of that grand catastrophe. While 
he was dying the throne of France was falling, and in a few weeks 
her king was fleeing from his people, but only to be brought back 
to the guillotine. More than twenty millions of Frenchmen were 
soon plunged in tumult and terror, tens of thousands flying to arms 
or fleeing before them. The best political doctrines were corrupted, 
and abused to the worst ends ; the worst moral doctrines were 
consecrated as a religion of vice, and honoured with hecatombs of 
martyrs. The throne, the altar, and social order were prostrated ; 
and for a quarter of a century the political foundations of Europe, 
from Scan^navia to the Calabrias, from Madrid to Moscow, were 
shaken as by incessant earthquakes. The American people had 
presented a remarkable example of self -liberation and self-govern- 
ment ; the French Revolution followed in the wake of the American 
Revolution ; and, as it adopted the American democratic opinions, 
it is not surprising that liberal Englishmen at first hailed it as 
a new era of liberty and progress for the human race. Such an 
uprising of a great people, for such principles, had never before 
occurred in the history of the world. Generous minds were 
everywhere too much interested in its sublime energy and promise, 
to perceive, at first, its radical and disastrous errors. All England 
became more or less infected with these errors ; liberal and 

* Memoirs of Entwisle by his Son, chap. 3. Bristol, 1848. , 

t Drew’s Life of Coke, chap. 12, New York, 1837. 
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learned divines, like Price and Priestley, sympathized with the 
I ; Revolution and promoted its doctrines. Both these clergymen 

I were honoured with the rights of French citizenship. Literary 

men generally hailed with hope the mighty uprising, especially the 
; new poets of the age, Wordsworth, Coleridge, Southey, Bums, 

i The gentle, pure-minded Wordsworth held in Paris, two years 

' after the death of Wesley, relations of intimacy with the ferocious 

Robespierre; and Watt, the greatest benefactor that the human 
i race has ever had in the practical arts, shared the poet’s friendship 

with the demoniac revolutionist. Mackintosh wrote his Vindicice 
: Gallicoe^ and was made a French citizen; and Leigh Hunt and 

i Montgomery suffered imprisonment under suspicion of French 

P principles. Horne Tooke was their active partisan. Fox and 

■ Sheridan yielded to the new influence. One month before Wesley’s 

> death Fox pronounced the new F rench constitution “ the most 

stupendous and glorious ediflce of liberty which had been erected 
' i on the foundation of human integrity in any time or country.” 

Under such auspices, the dangerous doctrines, though generally 
I; associated with profound religious errors, could not but spread 

I : rapidly among the masses. An extraordinary man, a man of the 

j: ’ people, direct and energetic in thought, vigorous though often 

\ \ coarse in style, of indomitable persistence, and not without generous 

I purposes at first, suddenly appeared and spread the new opinions 

f by his pen, over most of the realm. He was born a Quaker, bred 

; I a staymaker, acquired the elements of education, ran away to sea, 

i I became a privateer, an exciseman, a tobacconist, a school usher ; 

i ! he divorced his wife, went to America, with recommendations from 

I Franklin, became there a “ magazine ” editor, an essayist, the inti- 

j mate friend of Washington, Jefferson, of John and Samuel Adams, 

i ' i and Secretary to the Congressional Committee of Foreign Affairs. 

I I His pen determined the colonial struggle into a revolution ; a hun- 

: dred thousand copies of the decisive pamphlet flew over the country, 

' and in less than half a year the united colonies declared their inde- 

pendence. He has been pronounced the founder of a new school 

I of pamphleteering, the first to write politics for “ the million.” He I ' 

I' was conspicuous in the revolutionary army, was appointed to the | 

* ! staff of one of its generals, and followed its trying fortunes with | 

i unfaltering hope, issuing, in every hour of extraordinary discour- ^ . 

agement or danger, “ crises” which were as trumpet blasts to the j , 

I I people. They were read by “ every corporal’s guard ” in the army, 
printed on brown paper in “ every town of every State,” and burned 

(I by the hangman in England. They have been pronounced an 
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appendage to the army, as necessary and formidable as its cannon. 
His “ Crises” ended only with the proclamation of peace; Wash- 
ington gratefully acknowledged his services ; the States of New 
York, Pennsylvania, and New Jersey voted him funds or lands, 
and he became one of the notable men of the New World. 

This singular man, in whom common sense and audacity seemed 
to take the form of genius, if not of greatness, was too restless to 
remain content with his American fortunes. He went to France 
at a time when the revolutionary spirit was fermenting, and was 
received by the highest personages of its learned and social circles. 
He was a prepared champion of the new doctrines. Passing over 
to England, he gave them an impulse there which was deemed 
dangerous to the state. He was proscribed ; but meanwhile the 
French people elected him to their National Convention. He fled 
from the police of London to be received at Calais by the paraded 
guard and a grand salute. The shouting multitude escorted him 
to the town hall, where he was welcomed with enthusiastic cere- 
monies by the municipal authorities. The towns on his route to 
the capital hailed him with similar enthusiasm. He became a chief 
among the revolutionists, but had the humanity to vote against the 
execution of Louis XVI. During the reign of terror his life was 
often periled. He was imprisoned, and expected hourly to be 
summoned to the guillotine ; the door of his room was marked for 
the executioner ; but the sign was made upon it while it was open, 
and at night, when the terrible messenger usually arrived, the 
mark was on the inside, and, as he himself says, “ the destroying 
angel passed by.” On his way to prison he had handed the manu- 
script of his most pernicious book, “ The Age of Reason,” to an 
American fellow-citizen, Joel Barlow, who gave it to the public. 
Saved from the guillotine, apparently by an accident, the pri^'mer 
escaped, returned to America, sunk into habits of intemperance, 
and died in ignominy and with remorseful agony. 

Such was Thomas Paine ; a man whose writings did more to 
corrupt the moral and political sentiments of the common people 
of England and America, than those of any other author of the 
last or present century.* 

Six months before Wesley’s death, Burke’s celebrated “ Reflec- 
tions ” were sent out to counteract what he saw to be the dangerous 
tendencies of the English mind regarding the French Revolution. 

• Life of Paine, by Sherwin. Also an able article on Paine’s career in the 
Atlantic Monthly for November and December, 1859. 
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So strong, however, were these tendencies, that it has been said its 
publication was but the sowing of the dragon’s teeth, and every 
copy brought out a radical to reply with speech or pamphlet. 
Paine’s “ Rights of Man” was the most effective answer to it. No 
publication of the period, not even the letters of Junius, produced 
so great a sensation. England became divided into two parties, 
the adherents of Burke and of Paine. Paine was burned in effigy 
in the streets of London by his opponents; but, “the friends of 
humanity,” so called, added new lines to the national hymn in his 
honour.* The “ Rights of Man ” was scattered over the United 
Kingdom. It was printed in England and Ireland, and thirty 
thousand copies were given away to the lower classes at the 
expense of political clubs. An edition at a sixpence was issued 
for the poor, and distributed into the obscurest parts of the country. 
A hundred thousand were sold, besides the many thousands gratui- 
tously distributed. The revolutionary clubs became, meanwhile, 
formidable combinations of the violent elements of the metropolis. 
Dr. Price preached before them. Horne Tooke made speeches at 
their festivals, giving as his toast, “ The revolution of the world !” 
Paine was their honoured guest. Three of them were vortices of 
agitation in London. One of them, “The Corresponding Society,” 
copying the example of the Paris Jacobins, organized auxiliaries 
throughout England ; they maintained a correspondence with the 
Paris society and sent commissioners and contributions to it. 
England was, in fine, pervaded by the new ideas, Ireland was in a 
state of rebellion, and the United Kingdom seemed fast drifting 
toward a disastrous crisis. 

The theological ideas of Paine and the continental revolutionists 
could not, of course, be readily dissociated from their political 
opinions, and infidelity exasperated the general infection. So 
popular was the sway of Paine’s deistical writings, that the friends 
of religion, from the prelate down to the ephemeral pamphleteer, 
deemed it necessary to refute and counteract them, by successive 
efforts, for many years.t It became one of the most difficult tasks 
of the Methodist ministry to uproot this popular infidelity on both 
sides of the Atlantic. It prevailed extensively in the United States, 
and spread over the great valley of the Mississippi, till it was swept 






* “ God save great Thomas Paine, 

His Eights of Man proclaim 
From pole to pole.” 

t Bishop Watson’s “Apology” is their best refutation. Samuel Drew, the 
Methodist author, published an answer to Paine, as early as 1799. 
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away by an unparalleled “ revival ” of religion, which, though 
attended by many excesses and “physical phenomena,” left a pro- 
found and enduring impression on the moral life of whole States in 
that great domain.* 

It was in these perilous times that Methodism was to be tested 
by the loss of its founder, and the experiment of a new adminis- 
tration of its system. Had the French Revolution broken out a 
half century earlier, there can hardly be a doubt that its corrupt 
political and moral ideas would have proved extremely dangerous, 
if not fatal, to England. The imbruted masses, such as they have 
been described, by citations from British writers, in the preceding 
volumes, were fitted to be the victims of demagogues and the 
instruments of rebellion. But, fortunately for the countiy, the 
• mobs that opposed Methodism for successive years had been con- 
quered and reclaimed by it, and the impartial historian may not 
deem it ejitravagant to assert that the great evangelical movement, 
which, within and without the Establishment, had, for two genera- 
tions, been rescuing the neglected populace, saved England in this 
greatest emergency of the pohtical world. She barely escaped; 
what then would have been her fate in the absence of this mighty 
restraint? Methodism, considered in its general character, as 
Arminian, Calvinistic, and Low Church, had revolutionized in 
many respects the condition of the common people. It had intro- 
duced, almost universally, as we have seen, the Sunday school, 
and had excited a general thirst for knowledge. Authorship had 
been turned from the patronage of the great few to the popular 
market. Circulating libraries and reading clubs had been generally 
established. Wesley had led the way in cheap publications, and 
tracts and small volumes were scattered everywhere. The printing 
press, before almost confined to the metropolis, had been set up in 
the provincial towns. From 1753 to the next year after Wesley’s 
death, the newspapers of the kingdom had more than doubled their 
circulation ; and in thirty years after the recognized epoch of 
Wesleyan Methodism, popular assemblies were held for the first 
time among Englishmen, for the discussion of their political rights 
and duties.f Some of these improvements would only have facili- 
tated the radical tendency of the present period, had it not been 

* For some remarks on this “ great revival,” see vol. i, book 6, chap, i, of this 
work. Also Milburn’s Eifle, Axe, and Saddle-bags, and Hodge’s History of the 
Presbyterian Church, &c. 

t Cook’s History of Party, HI, 87. See vol. ii, book vi ; chap. 5, of the present 
work, for proofs of the popular progress during this period. 
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for the moral influence which at once produced and controlled 
them. 

In the fermentation of opinions which now prevailed, the 
Methodist masses themselves shared to no small extent ; not, indeed, 
in the rife theological errors, not, perhaps, to any serious degree, i 
in the worst novelties of the new political doctrines, but in the 
general and perilous spirit of the times. Adam Clarke intimates 
that there were examples of the infection among the itinerants of 
Methodism ; that its most eloquent preacher, Bradburn, taught “the 
lowest republicanism” as early as the year of Wesley’s death,* 
while his other colleague, Benson, believed it his duty to the times, 
to contend in the same pulpits for the extreme opposite opinions.^ 

Such discussions were not uncommon in the pulpits of the day [ 
among all religious denominations ; and the most energetic actor in ^ 
the strife which ensued among the Methodists, the leader of their | 
first permanent secession, was an ecclesiastical representative of the [ 
revolutionary sentiments. J [ 

Such is a general view of the condition of the country and of 
the Wesleyan body at this critical period. Wliat was to be the 
result to Methodism? We are prepared by this review of the | 
times to see it shaken to its foundations by internal and external | 
convulsions ; but if it has the providential mission thus far claimed ■ 
for it, these adversities can only fortify it. The main question is, I 

whether its leading men, accustomed to be guided rather than to i 

be guides, shall have skill enough to conduct it cautiously, yet 

F- 

•* Etheridge’s Adam Clarke, I, 9. Etheridge dissents from Clarke’s statement; 
the latter was certainly most competent to judge of the fact. 

+ “ But,” replies Benson’s biographer, “ Mr. Benson was aware of the strenuous 
efforts then in progress to propagate Paine’s politics with Paine’s infidelity ; and, f 

like a faithful watchman, he warned his unsuspecting hearers of their danger.” 
(Treffry’s Life of Benson, chap. 6.) Adam Clarke says : On the merits of the 

French Kevolution, in all the states through which it passed, the British nation 
was itself greatly divided. Even religious people caught the general mania, 
greatly accelerated by the publications of Thomas Paine, particularly his Eights of 
Man, insomuch that the pulpits of all parties resounded with the pro and coi\ 
politics of the day, to the utter neglect of the pastoral duty, so that ‘ the hungry 
sheep looked up and were not fed.’ ” 

X Kilham relates with evident, if not gleeful satisfaction, the confusion of one 
of his brethren, who, against the remonstrances of the ardent “reformer,” preach- 
ed in favour of the “present administration” of the country. “On the national 
fast-day, I heard him and prayed earnestly that his mouth might be stopped. 

Whether my prayers were answered or not I will not say, but I had the happiness 
to find him fairly set fast in the midst of his oratorical declamations ; it plainly 
appeared he could not get on at all as he intended, and I was pleased to see him 
completely mortified.” Kilham’s Life, p. 66. i 
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liberally, through its new difficulties ; prudence enough to concede 
sufficently, wisdom enough not to concede too hastily or too much. 
The French Revolution, with all its disasters, gave to civilization 
some of our greatest advantages ; but its greatest blessing is the 
lesson it afforded respecting the right spirit of public reforms. It 
refuted the fallacy that revolutions never go backward. History 
had refuted that licentious maxim in some of the most memorable 
struggles of humanity; but the French Revolution taught the stiQ 
needed admonition with an emphasis which can never be forgotten. 
Most of the latter political outbreaks of Europe have shown the 
effect of the lesson. England has rendered secure her constitution 
and her progress by faithfully remembering it. She has substituted 
reformation for revolution. The fate of Methodism depended now 
on the same policy. 



CHAPTER n. 

CONFERENCES AND CONTROVERSIES, FROM THE DEATH OF 
WESLEY TO THE SETTLEMENT OF THE WESLEYAN POLITY, 
1791—1797. 

Dr. Coke — William Thompson — The Halifax Circular — Administrative Arrange- 
ments — Popular Agitation — The Sacramental Question — Alexander Kilham 
— His Character and Labours — Conference of 1791 — Its Provisions for the new 
Exigency — Methodism in America — Resumption of the Controversy — Confer- 
ence of 1792 — An Extraordinary Expedient — Continuance of the Controversy 
— Conference of 1793 — Episcopacy proposed — Conference of 1794 — Dispute at 
Bristol — Conference of 1795 — ^Plan of Pacification — Conference of 1796 — 
Benson preaching on the State of the Connection — Trial and Expulsion of 
Kilham — Perilous Agitations — Convention of Trustees — Conference of 1797 — 
Conclusion of the Controversy. 



It would be neither interesting nor relevant to record the details 
of the internal strifes of Methodism which followed the death of 
Wesley. To refer to them as fully as may be necessary for a just 
account of this period of trial will be a sufficient demand on the 
patience of the reader. The subject is not, however, without a 
peculiar interest, if not in its facts, yet in the great hazards which 
they involved. It was an age of pamphlets ; printed “ appeals ” 
and “circulars” on the questions in controversy flew over the 
United Kingdom like the leaves of autumn through the ensuing 
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seven years. Public assemblies, “ district meetings,” and delegated 
conventions were held, and were often inflamed with excitement. 
Good men mourned at the perilous prospect of the great cause, and 
its enemies congratulated one another on its probable failure. 
While its guides were exhorting or remonstrating with each other, 
Churchmen were seeking to draw it into the Establishment, and 
Dissenters increased its distractions by discussions of its system as 
incoherent and impracticable. 

Coke, who was travelling in America, hastened home, after 
receiving the news of Wesley’s death, “ overwhelmed with sorrow.” 
On reaching England, May 14, 1791, he quickly perceived the 
public danger by the “ severe and irritating trials ” which he met 
from some of his ministerial co-labourers, who unfavourably sus- 
pected the motive of his sudden return.* 

William Thompson, a commanding man among his brethren, and 
honoured as their first president after Wesley, was “Assistant” or 
superintendent of the Halifax circuit. He endeavoured to prepare 
his ministerial associates for the difficulties of their approaching 
Conference. In about a month after Wesley’s death he sent out a 
private circular, signed also by Benson, Bradburn, Hopper, and 
others, addressed to the “ preachers in general and the assistants in 
particular,” and enumerating the dangers which now threatened 
the Church. After showing the impossibility of the appointment 
of a personal substitute for Wesley, by reason of the Deed of 
Declaration, they proposed that the vacancies in the Conference 
should be filled up according to seniority ; a president, secretary, 
and Conference stewards be appointed for one year ; a member be 
designated yearly to preside in the Irish Conference, and com- 
mittees authorized to manage the affairs of districts, from Confer- 
ence to Conference, throughout the three kingdoms. f 

This Halifax circular led to further meetings of leading preachers 
on the 13th of April at Halifax, and on the 21st of April and 5th 
of May at Leeds. Its propositions were approved and enlarged at 
these successive consultations. Meanwhile its suggestions were 
discussed throughout the country. The preachers in the city and 
vicinity of Bristol assembled and passed resolutions of similar 
import on the 11th of May; a meeting was held at Carmarthen, 
Wales, on the 12th for the same purpose ; and, by the influence of 
Adam Clarke, the preachers in Dublin voted in the same spirit. 

* Drew’s Life of Coke, chapters 11 and 12. 

f Memoir of Entwisle, chap. 3 ; Smith’s History of Methodism, H, 4, 3. 
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The lay members of the societies, unwilling that their pastors 
should have the exclusive control of the question, were soon in 
motion. An important convention of Cornish Methodists was 
held in Redruth on the 14th of June, and sent to every preacher 
of the Conference a private account of its proceedings, which 
virtually pronounced the Halifax circular defective in the most 
essential points, and proposed revolutionary changes respecting 
the appointment of leaders, local stewards, circuit stewards, the 
admission and expulsion of members and preachers, the alteration 
of circuits, and even the .powers of the Annual Conference that 
Wesley himself had fixed % his Deed of Declaration. Meanwhile 
the officers of the Birmingham Societies met, and issued a printed 
circular opposed to all these changes, and to any important 
modification of the economy of the body, as left by Wesley. The 
diversified opinions of the Connection were, in fine, resolving them- 
selves into three classes, and giving rise to as many parties, 
composed respectively of men who, from their attachment to the 
Establishment, wished no change unless it might be a greater 
subordination to the National Church by the abandonment of the 
sacraments in those cases where Wesley had admitted them ; of 
such as wished to maintain Wesley’s plan intact, with official 
provisions which might be requisite to administer it ; and such as 
desired revolutionary changes with a more equal distribution of 
powers among laymen and preachers. 

It was not difficult to perceive that if the Church was to be 
saved the middle party must prevail for the present. Even should 
its principles be pronounced not abstractly the best, it was evident 
that they were practically the best for the time being. 

While the preachers and many of the societies were perplexed 
with the question of the organization of the Conference and of the 
polity of the Connection, the people were more generally interested 
in the “sacramental question.” We have seen how Wesley him- 
self was embarrassed by this problem. The most dehcate task of 
his administration was to reconcile his regard for the Established 
Church with his duty to his societies in this respect. He not only 
conceded the sacraments to some of the latter, but he went so far 
as to ordain several of his preachers for their administration ; but 
by far the greater number of his people were dependent upon the 
national clergy for these means of grace ; clergy, many of whom 
were either profligate in their lives, or more or less open persecutors 
of the Methodist itinerants. A large proportion of the Methodists 
had been Dissenters, and were, whether conscientiously or 
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•whimsically, unwilling to resort to the national Church for the 
sacraments.* 

It may be doubted whether the greatest defect of Wesley’s admin- 
istration was not his tardiness to provide for this demand of his 
people. The partial concession he made to them could only render 
necessary, at last, the universal admission of their claim ; and now 
that he could no longer direct them, the critical settlement of the 
question was left to his preachers, amid general contention and 
confusion which were to result in two important and permanent 
schisms, one in England, the other in Ireland. 

He had been dead but little more than two months before the 
parties occasioned by this question began publicly to wrangle 
through the press. On the 4th of May eighteen laymen of Hull 
issued a protest against the allowance of the sacrament in Methodist 
chapels, and against any further deviation from the Established 
Church. Similar declarations were made at Birmingham, Sheffield, 
and other important places. Counter declarations came from many 
towns, and, in some instances, from the same Churches. The 
Connection generally was now involved in the controversy. The 
preachers, of course, could not but become complicated in the 
strife. Pawson denounced the Hull circular as “ impertinent and 
foolish.” Mather opposed it. Benson promoted the circulation of 
the Birmingham resolutions. Atmore, Hanby, Miles, Taylor, 
Hopper, Bradburn, and other influential preachers favoured the 
administration of the sacraments ; and in the next year Pawson 
and Hanby ordained Taylor, Bradburn, and Snowden at Man- 
chester, that they might meet in part the claim of the people. 
Myles, Roberts, and Adam Clarke were present, and would also 
have received ordination at this time had they not preferred to 
wait until the Conference.^ Three preachers were also ordained 
at Newcastle. 

Early in this controversy a man of great energy, and destined 
to become historically distinguished as the founder of a Methodist 
sect, began a course of persistent agitation on the subject by 
printed pamphlets. 

* “A minority were such [members of the national Church], others were 
accustomed to hear the gospel among the Nonconformists ; but the greater mass 
of them were persons who had belonged to no church, and many of them had 
not even been baptized.” Etheridge’s Adam Clarke, 1, 9. 

t Biography of Atmore, Wes. Mag., 1845, p. 215 : “ Mr. Clarke seems deter- 
mined to be ordained, but wishes it to be done publicly.” 
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Alexander Kilham has already been represented in our narrative 
as the attendant and effective co-labourer of Brackenbury, in the 
introduction of Methodism into the Channel Islands. He was 
born in Epworth, July 10, 1762, of Methodist parents, who 
trained him strictly in their own religious principles. During his 
childhood he was often deeply affected by their instructions ; and 
religious impressions, received as early as his fourth year, remained 
indelible through his life. His impetuous temper, however, de- 
feated his frequently formed good resolutions, and for many years 
he wavered between piety and vice, suffering, as he says, “ miser- 
able hours, with the conviction that his life was not agreeable to 
the Scriptures, and an habitual unwillingness to forsake his sins.” 
“ My parents,” he writes, “ often begged me with tears to forsake 
the ways of sin and death ; but all their persuasions had no effect 
on me : I obstinately stiffened my neck against their admonitions, 
and determined to be independent of them, being resolved neither 
to fear God nor them.” Repeatedly, however, did he pass through 
paroxysms of religious feeling, which were supposed to be genuine 
proofs of conversion, but with as frequent relapses, till, when 
about eighteen years old, his attention was arrested at a prayer- 
meeting in Epworth. After weeping and praying for hours, “ I 
found,” he writes, “ a sudden change in my mind ; I could not 
weep if I might have had the world for it ; but I found a great 
love to every one around me, and my heart was filled with unspeak- 
able joy. I did not know what had passed within me, only that 
my heart was changed from mourning to rejoicing ; my friends re- 
joiced over me, exhorting me to cast myself on the mercy of God ; 
they warned me of Satan’s devices, assuring me that he would 
endeavour to ensnare me with doubts and fears.” 

In a few weeks he began to “ exhort ” in the social religious 
assemblies of the town. He united with a band of Methodists to 
conduct similar meetings in the adjacent villages. His neighbours 
and the circuit itinerants encouraged him at last to preach. He 
delivered his first sermon in Luddington, with manifest success. 
Brackenbury paused at Epworth on a preaching excursion ; 
he was a gentleman of wealth and high social position, but 
had become, by Wesley’s influence, an irregular itinerant, and a 
generous benefactor of the Methodist societies. He needed a 
companion in his travels ; young Kilham offered himself, and 
they set out on their evangelical wanderings, master and servant 
both preaching, exhorting, and praying with the villagers where 
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they sojourned.* As Brackenbury could speak the French lan- 
guage, Wesley sent them to the Channel Islands, where they 
founded the Societies which have since decked those beautiful 
insular spots with Wesleyan chapels, and sent forth missionaries 
— De Quetteville, Mahy, Pontavice, De Jersey, Toase, Olivier, 
Haw trey, and their successors — to France.f 

Young Kilham laboured energetically and successfully among 
the islanders. They especially found “ the squire’s man ” an im- 
portant substitute when Brackenbury was sick, which was often 
the case. The new missionaries had a difficult work to achieve 
there, but they courageously achieved it. Kilham describes the 
people as unusually degraded ; “ they had liquor so exceedingly 
cheap that they were slaves to drunkenness, swearing, gambling, 
and every other vice.” With his zealous master he bore the 
standard of the cross into their midst. He was often mobbed, his 
voice drowned by riotous noises in the chapels, he was struck with 
stones and dirt while preaching, threatened with “ duckings,” and 
otherwise maltreated by hosts of rabble, who were armed with 
bludgeons. His master was treated with no more courtesy ; the 
mob hooted him while preaching, broke the chapel windows, and 
threw gunpowder and fire among the hearei’s. Throughout the 
struggle Kilham says he “ found not the least fear.” “ I could 
truly say,” he adds, “ the Lord is my shield and buckler, my God 
in whom I trust and confide. I am thine, O Lord ; do as Thou 
pleasest with Thy servant ; make me wholly thine for time and 
eternity ; purify my soul and keep me from sin, that it may not 
grieve me, and that I may be thine for ever.” 

As usual with the itinerant evangelists of that day, they 
triumphed in the contest, and revolutionized the moral condition 
of the islands. 

Leaving the Channel, Kilham travelled about England with his 
preaching master. Wesley received him at last (1785) to the 
regular itinerant ministry, and sent him forth a zealous but well- 
trained labourer. Brackenbury had treated him rather as an equal, ^ 
a Christian brother, than as a servant. “ Blessed be God for 
ever,” he wrote, “ for appointing me to travel with Mr. Bracken- 
bury ; I found him a blessing to me.” “ I found my master’s 

* Life of Mr. Alexander Kilham, Methodist Preacher, etc. Nottingham, n. d. 
Early Methodist writers represent him as the servant of Brackenbury ; his bio- 
graphers dissent from this intimation ; his own language, hereafter cited, favours 
it. The fact is rather creditable than otherwise to him. 



f See voL ii, book v., chap. 11. 
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preaching and conversation exceedingly profitable to me, and he 
did not disdain to instruct me how I might be acceptable in the 
sight of the Lord, and useful to the people. I found myself much 
united to him, and was thankful to the Lord for his goodness and 
love to such an unworthy worm.” He records interviews with 
Brakenbury in later times, in which they had “ comfortable seasons 
together ” united in secret devotion, “ conversed freely with each 
other respecting the Lord’s dealings ” with them and “ the things of 
eternity,” and parted with prayer, “ recommending each other to 
the grace of God.” 

In his various appointments after his return from the Channel 
he laboured zealously, and had frequent encounters with mobs. 
At Bolton his chapel was stoned ; at Alford market-place he was 
attacked by a clergyman and a constable; at Spilsby he was 
assailed with dirt and eggs ; in another place gunpowder was laid 
under the spot where he expected to preach, with a train extending 
some distance, but, without any reason for the change, he took his 
stand elsewhere and escaped the danger. During these times his 
mind was in the highest religious fervour. “ 0 my God,” he wrote, 
“ accept a heart that pants for thee ; thou knowest I would fain 
give myself to thee, and live to thy glory ; enlighten my understand- 
ing, that I may be able to divide the word of truth aright ; give 
me to abhor everything like affectation ; let me have the grace that 
would preserve me from whatever would give just cause of offence 
to thy people ; grant me always thy Holy Spirit in preaching and 
prayer, and help me truly to go forward to declare thy counsel to 
sinners.” 

At heart he was a Dissenter; he favoured the wish of the 
Methodist people for the sacraments, and, three years before the 
death of Wesley, he records his design of petitioning the Confer- 
ence “ to let us have the liberty of Englishmen, and to give the 
Lord’s Supper to our societies.” About the time of Wesley’s death 
he wrote: “ I have had several warm contests with a friend because 
I would not have my child baptized in the usual way. The storm, 
however, soon blew over. I hope God will open the eyes of the 
Methodists to see their sin and folly in their inconsistent connection 
with the Church.” A few months later he writes ; “ The curse of 
God is upon us, and we cannot prosper till the Lord pardon our 
having bowed in the house of Rimmon.” He had caught the 
spirit of the times, and the energetic zeal which had borne him 
onward was henceforward to expend itself mostly in the new 
disputes, in pamphleteering, and the advocacy of ultra democratic 
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views of Church govemment. He wrote with a vigour which ; 
showed strength of temperament if not of intellect, with an aptness 
and directness and a species of blunt logic, which might have been j 
envied by his contemporaries in similar but political agitations, 

Paine, Cobhett, and Wilkes. His style has the imperfections usual 
to self-educated writers ; but in his more pungent passages it takes ^ 
from his ardent feelings a forceful tone, and at times a genuine | 

eloquence. ^ r i I 

As soon as he received the Hull circular in favour of the adhe- | 

rence of the IVIethodists to the national Church, he resolved to reply 1 

to it, but did so anonymously, mailing his manuscript at York, and | 

sending it to the Society of Newcastle-upon-Tyne for publication. ^ 
It produced no little excitement ; it rallied the party which shared j 

his opinions, and was resented by all who were attached to the i 

Establishment. The opposite forces were thus discriminated, and ^ 

the controversy openly began. ; 

In these ominous circumstances the forty-eighth Conference 
commenced at Manchester, July 26, 1791. Some of the members 
had assembled in the town a few days before the session to prepare ^ 

its business. On the 24th Benson preached a powerful sermon in = 

the Oldham Street Chapel on the text, “ Remember them that have 
the rule over you who have spoken unto you the word of God, ^ 

whose faith follow, considering the end of their conversation.” j 

The anxious congregation crowded the house within and without, ^ 

and was deeply affected, especially during the last prayer.* 

More than three hundred preachers attended the session, a . 
larger number than ever convened before. All seemed impressed ■ 
with the common danger, and an unusual spirit of prayer prevailed 
for divine direction. The devout temper of the body saved it. It 
continued in session till the eighth of the ensuing month, and was ! 
characterized throughout by a cautious temper and mutual forbear- 
ance. “It had long been predicted,” wrote Atmore, “by our 
adversaries, and feared by our friends, that a division in the body 
would take place. But though we found ourselves peculiarly cir- j 
cumstanced, having to adopt a new mode of government, and the 
preachers and the people being much divided in their sentiments 
with regard to our relative situation and connection with the ? 

Church of England, such was the great love of God, and his care j 

over his Church, that the ‘ unity of the Spirit ’ was preserved 
among us j and the hopes of our foes, together with the fearful 



♦ Treffry’s Life of Benson, chap. 6. 
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forebodings of oiir friends, were happily frustrated.” Adam Clarke 
corroborates this statement ; “ I have been,” he says, “ at several 
Conferences, but have never seen one in which the spirit of unity, 
love, and a sound mind so generally prevailed. I would have this 
intelligence transmitted from Dan to Beersheba, and let the earth 
know that the dying words of our revered father have had their 
accomplishment : The best of all is, God is with usT * 

William Thompson was elected president and Dr. Coke secretary. 
Thompson was an Irishman, of grave and dignified character, a 
ready and perspicuous speaker, wise and moderate in counsel, and 
more than sixty years of age. He had travelled in the ministry 
thirty-four years, and had possessed the confidence of Wesley and 
his brethren, •f His opinions on Church government were moder- 
ate ; all parties recognized him as an intermediate and safe man, 
and his share in the Halifax consultations and “ Circular ” assured 
them of his foresight and solicitude for the safe settlement of the 
Connection. 

The first act of the Conference, after its organization, was to 
receive from Joseph Bradford, the travelling companion of Wesley, 
a letter which the latter had left as his “ last words ” for them. It 
was addressed to the legal Conference of “ one hundred.” “ I be- 
seech you,” it said, “ by the mercies of God, that you never avail 
yourselves of the Deed of Declaration to assume any superiority 
over your brethren ; but let all things go on among those itinerants 
who choose to remain together, exactly in the same manner as when 
I was with you, so far as circumstances will permit. In particular, 
I beseech you, if you ever loved me, and if you love God and your 
brethren, to have no respect of persons in stationing the preachers, 
in choosing children for Kingswood school, in disposing of the 
yearly contribution, and the Preachers’ Fund, or any other public 
money. But do all things with a single eye, as I have done from 
the beginning. Go on thus, doing all things without prejudice or 
partiality, and God will be with you even unto the end.” The 
Conference unanimously agreed to follow this advice, and voted 
that all the preachers, who should be in full connection with them, 
should have every privilege that the members of the Conference 
possessed, so far as the Deed of Declaration would allow.| 

After adjusting some difiiculties with the executors of Wesley, 

* Wesleyan Magazine, 1845, pp. 211, 212. 

t Life of Bunting, by T. P. Bunting, vol. i, chap. 7. Myles’s Chronological 
History of the Methodists, chap. xi. 

J Minutes of 1791. 

O 
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and Dr. Whitehead his biographer,* it proceeded to consider the 
state of the Connection as affected by the new controversies. It 
pledged itself to follow strictly the plan left by Wesley. To miti- 
gate the evils of the prevalent agitation, and the expense of the 
preachers for postage on “ circulars,” it was resolved that all such 
letters should be returned to the persons from whom they were 
sent. The suggestion of “Districts,” by the Halifax and other! 
meetings of preachers, was approved by the Conference as aiford- 
ing a basis for its future administration, and it formed all its 
circuits into districts, assigning not less than three or more than 
eight of the former to each of the latter. England comprised | 
seventeen, Ireland tive, Scotland two, Wales one. The “assistants” i 
of circuits were authorized to summon the preachers of their dis- j 

tricts, who were in “ full connection,” on any critical case which j 

needed their attention. The preachers were to assemble at the i 
place and time appointed by the assistant, and form a committee 
for the purpose of determining the business on which they were j 
called. They must choose a chairman for the occasion, and their ] 
decision must be final till the meeting of the next Conference, when t 

the chairman of the committee must lay the minutes of their pro- ‘ 

ceedings before the Conference, provided, nevertheless, that nothing 
should be done by the committee contrary to the resolutions of the i 
Conference. It was also ordained that the committee of every ' 
district in England and Scotland should elect one of their body to ; 
form a committee, whose duty it should be to draw up a plan for 
the stationing of the preachers ; which committee was required to 
meet at the place where the Conference should sit, three days in 
the week preceding the annual session, in order to prepare the 
appointments ; it was also required that the committee of every 
district in Ireland should send one of their number to meet the 
delegate from the British Conference, two days before the Irish 
Conference, for the same purpose — a substitute for Wesley’s func- 
tion of making the appointments, and the first example of the 
“ Stationing Committee.” t 

Though Wesley’s Deed of Declaration allowed three successive 
appointments of the same man to the same place, it was voted that 
no preacher should be appointed to the same circuit more than two 
successive years, “ unless God had been pleased to use him as the 

* For a full account of these difficulties (of no permanent interest) see the 
Life of Henry Moore, ann. 1791 ; and Smith’s History of Wesleyan Methodism, 
ii. 5, 1. 

t Minutes of 1791. Myles, ann. 1791. 
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instrument of a remarkable revival.” Dr. Coke was appointed to 
preside in the next Irish Conference, and it was voted that no 
letters of complaint, or on circuit business, should be written to 
England on account of this appointment, and that the committee 
of districts should determine all appeals whatsoever during the 
intervals of the Conference, and all applications on society business 
which could not be determined by circuit assistants. 

The solution thus given to the actual difficulties of the Conference 
was remarkably simple, moderate, and direct ; and, though it could 
not suffice for the prospective embarrassments of the Connection, 
it was all that could be wisely accomplished in its present circum- 
stances. It had at least the moral effect of assuring the public 
mind that the fate of the body was in prudent hands. 

Wilberforce addressed a letter and documents on the slave-trade 
to the Conference, and received a hearty pledge of its co-operation 
in his labours against that traffic. 

The statistical returns of this session showed that the year had 
been prosperous. The circuits had increased from 108 to 115.* 
France appears for the first time on the list ; William Mahy was 
pursuing there his faithful and suffering com’se.t Twelve preachers 
were admitted on trial; 326 received appointments; 5 ceased to 
travel; 2 had died since the preceding session; 109 wives of 
preachers were to be provided for, from which fact it may be 
inferred that about two-thirds of the itinerants remained single. 

Fifteen candidates were placed on a reserve list, as not 
immediately needed in the itinerant service, an example which has 
become a permanent feature in the Wesleyan system. 

The reported numbers in the societies were 78,993. In the 
British Islands there were 72,468; in British America and the 
West Indies 6,525. The increase for the year was 1,825 ; more 
than half these gains were in the West Indies and British America. 

The increase in the United States of America was more than 
three times that of the parent body and its foreign dependencies, 
being 5,638^ and the aggregate membership 63,269.;j: Methodism 
was rapidly spreading over the territory of the republic. Four- 
teen Conferences were held during the preceding year, two of them 
beyond the Alleghanies, whither Asbury has gone on horseback, 

* This fact is not, however, so much au indication of growth as of changes of 
the circuits. 

t See vol. ii. book v. chap. 11. 

j Bang’s History of the Methodist Episcopal Church, sub ann. The Minutes 
for the year are inaccurate. 
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braving the hardships and Indian perils of the frontier ; twenty- 
circuits were added to the list, including Savannah in the South, 
and Boston in the East. Jesse Lee had penetrated New England i 
and was traversing its states, forming societies and circuits. Early ; 
in 1791 he founded at Lynn the first Methodist chapel in the State 
of Massachusetts. During the present year thirteen Conferences 
were held, and ten new circuits organized, one in Upper Canada, , 
whither William Losee, a member of the New York Conference, 
had gone through the wilderness of Western New York, enduring 
severe privations but beginning an evangelical work which has spread | 
over the whole country to the remotest settlements of the North, 
and to Puget’s Sound oh the Pacific Ocean. Asbury, after tra- 
versing the South, preaching daily, entered New England for the 
first time. He passed rapidly through Connecticut, Rhode Island, 
and Massachusetts to Boston and Lynn. At the latter place he 
wrote : “ Here we shall make a firm stand, and from this central 
point shall the light of Methodism radiate through the state.” The 
prophecy has since become history. 

The devout spirit of the Conference of 1791 pervaded all its 
proceedings. Its members were too deeply impressed with the 
sense of their critical position to allow unhallowed passions to - 
affect their doings, or to suffer irritating language to escape their | 
lips.* At the examination of the twelve candidates, the older ^ 
preachers wept around them as the pledges of future success ; at ; 
their public reception similar emotion prevailed in the congregation. ; 
Entwisle, who was one of the received probationers, describes the 
scene as peculiarly solemn : “ Hopper, whose usefulness, age, wis- j 
dom, and experience rendered him truly venerable, opened the ■ 
meeting by prayer ; he prayed till he could pray no longer for 1 
weeping. Preachers and people seemed to have similar feelings, 
and the whole congregation felt the divine power in a very remark- 
able manner. For my own part I felt what I never did before. ; 
I seemed to receive a new commission, and I do believe that I ; 
experienced something of what Paul speaks of in 1 Tim. iv. 14.”t ! 

An early historian of Methodism says : “ The business being ended 
the Conference broke up. Great was the comfort of the preachers, i 
•that such a foundation was laid for the peace and prosperity of 
the societies. The Lord they saw was better to them than their 
•boding fears. His servants were of one heart and one mind. 



* Treffry’s Benson, chap. 6. 

t Memoirs of Entwisle, by his Son, chap. 5. Bristol, 1848, 
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Tlie voice of thanksgiving ascended np on high, and they departed 
to their usual circuits blessing and praising God.”* 

The pledge of the Conference to “follow strictly Mr. Wesley’s 
plan ” was vague and was variously interpreted. The controversy 
could not but be resumed, and more definite results must be reached 
before the Church could be at rest. Partisans of the national 
Church regarded the pledge as binding the Methodists to the 
Establishment ; the advocates of progress dissented, and, in the 
language of Pawson, declared “ not so ; our old plan has been to 
follow the openings of Providence, and to alter or amend the plan 
as we saw it needful, in order to be more useful in the hand of 
God.”f Hanby, whom Wesley had authorized to administer the 
sacraments, still claimed the right to do so wherever the societies 
wished him. Pawson wrote, the same year, that if the people 
were denied the sacraments they would leave the Connection in 
many places. Taylor was determined to administer them at 
Liverpool ; ^ and Atmore wrote, that having “ solemnly promised 
upon his knees, before God and his people, that he would give all 
diligence, not only to preach the word, but to administer the 
sacraments in the Church of God,” he would do so wherever 
required by the people. “We were as much divided,” he later 
wrote, “in our views and practice as before; and numerous 
disputes occurred during the year respecting the administration of 
the sacraments, and a total separation from the Church of England. 
Circular letters in great abundance were sent into different parts 
of the kingdom, and the minds of the people were much diverted 
from the pursuit of more sublime objects, by others which tended 
but little to the profit of the soul.” Of course, the zealous spirit 
of Kilham was roused again by these new demonstrations. He 
had been appointed by the Conference to the Newcastle circuit 
under the superintendence of Cownley, a veteran whom Wesley 
had ordained, who had now travelled as a preacher nearly half a 
century, and who sympathized with the popular demand for the 
sacraments. The society at Newcastle was divided on the question. 
Cownley administered the Lord’s Supper at a neighbouring village 
chapel ; three class leaders and about a score of the members of 
the city society left the Connection at once. A private corres- 
pondence ensued between Cownley and the dissentients. A 
pamphlet was issued against him by a layman, and Kilham im- 

* ^'Ijles’s Chron. Hist, of Meth., chap. 8. f Smith’s History, II. 4, 1. 

X Wesleyan Mag., 1845, p. 214. 
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mediately answered it in a printed “Address to the Members 
and Friends of the Methodist Society in Newcastle.”* Great 
excitement ensued ; the Newcastle district meeting on the 8th of 
May, 1792, declared that the people ought to have liberty to wor- 
ship God in the way that they deem proper, and concluded its 
proceedings with the administration of the eucharist among them- 
selves. The dissentients in the society were alanned, several 
printed letters appeared, and Taylor and Bradburn issued pamphlets 
in favour of the claim of the societies. 

Pawson, Taylor, and other preachers commended the course of 
Kilham, but his publication was denounced by others as unwar- 
rantably severe and impolitic. It referred to his opponents as “ a 
few bigoted persons who never think for themselves,” and declared 
that the connection of the Wesleyans with the national Church 
could be looked upon as nothing else than a “ specious trimming 
between God and the world,” and that he had never heard any 
arguments in its favour which “were not political, or, in other 
words, carnal, and sold under sin.” f 

While the agitation was raging and extending, the Conference 
of 1792 met in London on the 31st of July. The venerable Alex- 
ander Mather, who had preached thirty-five years, and whom 
Wesley had ordained as a superintendent or bishop, was elected 
President. Dr. Coke was chosen Secretary. Kilham was 
censured by formal vote for his pamphlet. Bradburn and others 
vindicated him; but Coke moved for his expulsion. He made 
some qualified acknowledgments and was continued in the Confer- 
ence. After much perplexity and debate respecting the prepara- 
tion of Wesley’s biography by Dr. Whitehead, the Conference 
proceeded to discuss the sacramental question. Many petitions 
were presented in favour of the wishes, of the people, and also 
remonstrances against them. The preachers were divided in 
opinion on the subject. “For some time,” says one of them, “ they 
knew not what to do. They were sensible that either to allow or 
to refuse the privilege would greatly increase the uneasiness, and 
perhaps cause a division.” | Profoundly embarrassed by its diffi- 
culties, and unable to reach its solution by discussion, an extraor- 
dinary measure was proposed by Pawson as the only means of 
concluding the debate, and as affording a common ground of 
mutual concession at least, tiU time should bring them nearer to 

* Kilham’s Life, p. 56. f An Address, etc., p. 20. 

X Myles’s Chron. Hist., ann. 1792. 
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unanimity. They resolved to determine it for the present by lot. 
However questionable this proceeding may appear, the scene was 
one of affecting solemnity, as exhibiting the difficulties and the 
forbearing spirit of these good men. They knelt while four mem- 
bers offered prayers. “Almost all the preachers were in tears,” 
and “the gloiy of God filled the room.”* Adam Clarke was 
appointed to draw the lot. He stood upon a table and proclaimed 
it: “You shall not give the sacrament this year.” Valton, who 
was present, says : “ His voice, in reading it, was like a voice from 
the clouds. A solemn awe rested upon the assembly, and we 
could say, ‘ The Lord is here of a truth.’ All were satisfied or 
submitted, and harmony and love returned.” f 

No little animadversion, on this act, followed.;!: Atmore after- 

ward wrote that “ whether this were not tempting the Lord has 
been doubted by many ; and I acknowledge, from the result of the 
measure, I, have been led to question its propriety myself ; for it is 
a fact that the number of members in the Society, whether from 
that cause or any other, (God knoweth !) decreased, during the en- 
suing year, by several hundreds. Such a circumstance had not 
before occurred since the Most High raised up the people called 
Methodists.” § All admitted, nevertheless, that, “however they 
might differ in sentiment, they were more united than ever.” It 
should be borne in mind that the controversy itself was not intended 
to be thus decided, but merely the question of the postponement of 
its decision and of a concurrent course, on the part of the preachers, 
for a single year. 

The Conference sent forth an address to the Societies on the 
i course it had taken. It was the first address to them ever issued 

by that body. 

It was resolved that no ordination should be permitted in the 
Connection without the consent of the Conference first obtained, 
and that any violation of this vote should exclude the offender 
from the body. The performance of religious services, in any new 
place, during “ church hours,” was also prohibited, except when 
express permission should be voted by the Conference. 

* Minutes of 1792. 

t Extract from Valton’s MS. Journal, in Wes. Mag., 1845, p. 217. 

J Mr. Mark Kobinson, of Yorkshire, who, with the aid of several clergymen, 
attempted to draw up a new constitution for Methodism, denounced it ; and 
Blomfield, Bishop of London, severely censured it. (Twelve Lectures on the 
Acts of the Apostles, London, 1828.) For a judicious reply to the bishop see 
Wes. Mag., 1828, p. 596. 

§ Wes. Mag., 1845, p. 217. 
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The spread of insurrectionary pamphlets through the country, 
produced by the influence of French politics, alarmed all good 
citizens, and the Conference voted that “none of us shall, either 
in writing or conversation, speak lightly or irreverently of the 
government under which he lives. We are to observe that the 
oracles of God command us to he subject to the higher powers, 
and that honour to the king is there connected with the fear of 
God.” Severe language in the prevailing Church controversy was 
also prohibited. 

It was ordained that the same person should not be rechosen 
President of the Conference more than once in eight years, and 
also that the President’s powers should cease as soon as the Con- 
ference ended. The last enactment directly contravened the 
provision of Wesley’s deed, as enrolled in Chancery, which declares 
that the President shall continue in office “until the election of 
another President at the next or other subsequent year.” * It was 
doubtless an inadvertence. Regulations were adopted requiring 
all the preachers of any district, who should be present at the Con- 
ferences, to meet, after the appointments were settled, and choose 
their district chairman; also authorizing the chairman to call 
district meetings at the demand of preachers or people, for the 
purpose of trying complaints against any preacher; and making 
the chairman himself subject to trial and suspension, or deposition 
from the chair, or from the office of superintendent, by the district 
meeting, to be called by a circuit superintendent, should the 
chairman be charged with any crime, misdemeanour, or a re- 
fusal to call a district meeting when there were sufficient reasons 
for calling it. 

The number of circuits reported at this session was 121, showing 
an increase of 6 ; 29 candidates were received on trial, 8 of them 
in Ireland ; 3 preachers had died since the preceding session ; 1 
“ desisted from travelling ; ” 350 were enrolled on the list of ap- 
pointments, 19 of these were in Scotland, 73 in Ireland, 9 in the 
North American British Provinces, and 13 in the West Indies. 
Only one was reported on the Reserve List. 

The members of the societies amounted to 81,748 : of these 
74,124 were in the British Islands; 1,070 in Nova Scotia, New 
Brunswick, and Newfoundland ; 6,554 in the West Indies. The 
aggregate increase was 2,755 ; the domestic gains amounted to 
1,656 ; those of British America and the West Indies to 1,099. 
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The returns from the United States (always reported in the 
British Minutes)* amounted to 65,980 members and 266 preachers, 
with an increase, for the year, of 2,711 members and 16 preachers. 
No less than eighteen Annual Conferences were held in this year ; 
eleven new circuits were organized, some of them of great length ; 
some in South Carolina and Georgia, others in New England and 
Upper Canada. Asbury penetrated to the wilds of 'Tennessee, 
accompanied by an armed guard to protect him from the native 
savages. He had to swim the rivers, to sleep on the ground, or 
watch all night with the sentinels, and endure other hardships 
scarcely conceivable to the inhabitants of that prosperous state in 
our day. “ How much I have suffered in this journey,” he wrote, 
“is known only to God.”! Jesse Lee was meantime extending 
his plans in the New England States; two new circuits were re- 
ported there, Needham in Massachusetts and Providence in Rhode 
Island. Boston returned 15 members ; the aggregate returns from 
all New England were 1,358. A memorable event in Eastern 
Methodism occurred this year — the first session of the New Eng- 
land Conference was held in the yet unfinished chapel at Lynn, 
Asbury presided in it amid eight preachers, the laborious founders 
of the great Methodist interest which has since extended through 
all the Eastern states, and erected its edifices in almost all their 
villages. 

The London Conference adjourned with profound gratitude for 
the temporary relief of its controversial embarrassments, but not 
without equally profound anxieties. Near midnight, on the last 
day of its session, the question was asked. What shall we do more 
to promote the work of God ? Rising from their seats, they 
declared in an united covenant, “We do at this solemn hour of the 
night devote ourselves to the service of Almighty God in a more 
unreserved and entire manner than ever we have hitherto done, 
and are all determined to spend and be spent in his blessed work.” 
The covenant was preceded by importunate prayer, and followed 
by a song of praise, when the whole assembly again prostrated it- 
self in prayer ; after which it “ parted,” says one of its members, 
“ in the utmost love and harmony.” J 

Though the decision by lot had settled the practical question of 
the controversy for the year, and restored comparative harmony, 

* They are, however, almost always given erroneously. Smith (Hist, of Meth., 
II, 5, 1) gives the American increase this year at 7,356 ; it was not half that 
number, as seen above. See Bangs’s Hist, of M. E. Church, ann, 1792. 

t Asbury’s Journal, ann. 1792. J Atmore; see Wes. Mag., 1845, p. 217. 
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the agitation could not he entirely repressed. Many important 
societies, like those of Liverpool and Manchester, deemed the 
course of the Conference a serious grievance. Many of the 
preachers saw, as Pawson subsequently declared, that “unless 
liberty were given to those societies which wished the sacrament, 
there would be a division among the preachers and the people.” 
Not a few of the former considered that their rights as ministers 
of the Gospel were compromised by the hesitaucy of the Conference, 
and Adam Clarke, already a man of commanding influence, 
avowed, that he “ would have liberty of conscience if he had to go 
to the ends of the earth for it.” * 

Soon after the session some of the trustees at Bristol induced 
Bradburn and Roberts to appear in gowns, surplices, and bands, 
and to read the Liturgy, at the opening of the Portland-street 
Chapel. The trustees of the old chapel, called the “ Old Room,” 
vehemently opposed this innovation. The parish clergymen wrote 
a pamphlet against it. The denominational controversy became 
immediately involved in the discussion which ensued, and agitation 
was re-kindled in many places. Bradburn, who had no little skill 
with the pen, answered pungently the Bristol clergymen in a 
pamphlet. The trustees of the old chapel published a reply to it, 
advocating the “ old plan,” and disclaiming any responsibility for 
the new measure. Bradburn rejoined, sustained by the signatures 
of all the preachers of the circuit, of all the trustees of the new 
Chapel, and of other laymen. The dissident trustees were six ; 
it was obvious that the “ reformers ” had a decided preponderance. 
The preachers prudently abandoned the offensive measure, but not 
the right to resume it at their discretion. It had, however, tested 
the spirit of the Connection, and proved its imminent peril. The 
conservative party in the Broadmead and Guinea-street chapels, 
Bristol, and the New chapel, London, issued a letter, addressed to 
the Conference, impeaching the preachers as departing from “ the 
original plan of Methodism, for the purpose of converting the 
societies into separate Churches ” — a document which the next 
Conference answered by a circular letter, repellmg these imputa- 
tions, but only thereby adding fuel to the fire. 

Kilham’s zealous spirit could not brook these disputes in silence. 
He had been appointed, by the Conference of 1792, superintendent 
of a Scotch circuit, where he could indulge his disposition to 
administer the Lord’s Supper, as the national Church was there no 

* Smith’s Hist., U. 4, 1. 
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obstacle to his views. He now published a circular, addressed to 
“ all Local Preachers, Circuit Stewards,” etc. It bore two 
assumed names, defended his last pamphlet, reflected severely upon 
the preceding Conference as treating with “ gross insult ” the peti- 
tions addressed to it, and threatened that “ we will be heard, or 
our resentment shall be felt.” It also submitted a new system of 
government for the Connection, involving radical changes. The 
secret of its authorship was so cautiously kept, that he escaped any 
animadversion at the ensuing Conference. His appeal had no 
little effect ; the progressive and conservative forces were both 
aroused by it to renewed activity. 

The Conference of 1793 commenced July 29, at Leeds, with a 
determination to avoid abrupt measures, while it would make all 
possible concessions. It contemplated with deep anxiety the pro- 
spects of the Church. John Pawson was elected President, and 
Dr. Coke, Secretary. On the preceding day (Sunday) powerful 
sermons were preached by M^Allum, Bradburn, Adam Clarke, and 
Mather.* The temper of the body was hallowed and assured by 
these preliminary devotions. Atmore, who was present, wrote ex- 
ultingly : ‘‘ Our Conference began ; there appeared a blessed spirit 
of love among us, which, I hope, is a token for good. On Tuesday 
our grand debate on the administration of the sacraments began. 
I had my fears, but they were disappointed. I had my hopes, but 
they were exceeded. Never did I more clearly see the gracious 
interposition of the ‘ God of peace,’ or the manifest defeat of the 
designs of the sowers of discord. The subject was discussed on 
both sides with great candour and impartiality ; great earnestness 
was evinced, but no undue warmth of spirit. The result was that 
we should submit to each other in the fear of God. We therefore 
resolved that in those places where the members of the Society 
were unanimous in their desire for the administration of the sacra- 
ment of the Lord’s Supper, at the hands of their own preachers, 
it should be granted ; that all distinctions between ordained and 
unordained ministers should cease ; and that being received into 
full connection by the Conference, and appointed by them to 
administer the ordinances, should be considered a sufficient ordi- 
nation, without the imposition of hands.” He adds that the vote 
stood eighty-six for and forty-eight against these propositions ; they 
were adopted, therefore, by a majority of thirty-eight. He alludes 
to the spirit of the Conference as characterized by much religious 



* Atmore, in Wes. Mag., 1845, p. 220. 
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fervour. “ Ou the Lord’s day,” he says, “ I intended to hear Mr. 
Pawson, hut could not enter the chapel on account of the crowd ; 
James Rogers preached in the yard to several thousands. We 
had a most excellent time at the admission of the brethren into 
full connection. The power of God was very sensibly felt. On 
Monday evening I was greatly edified under a sermon by Mr. 
Benson, from ‘ He that winneth souls is wise.’ O that this wisdom 
* may be mine ! On Thursday evening we concluded our peaceful 

Conference as we began, in the name of Jesus. After sitting a few 
minutes in profound silence, we rose up and sang with great 
solemnity the Covenant Hymn, and thus engaged ourselves afresh 
unto the Lord. * We then ratified our sacred vows by partaking of 
the memorials of our Saviour’s dying love ; and afterward we com- 
mended each other to God, in whom we feel that we are one. O 
that we may ever be kept so ! ” Adam Clarke confirms this repre- 
sentation of the spirit of the session : “ Since we were a people,” 
he remarks, “ we never had such a Conference ; heaven and earth 
have been united, harmony and unity alone have prevailed. Our 
business has met with uncommon despatch ; the particulars relative 
to the sacramental question have been adjusted in the most ex- 
cellent way that, I believe, could have been devised, in order to 
meet the wishes of both parties.” Entwisle records that ‘‘ there 
was much of God in this Conference.” Hopper and others, of the 
oldest preachers, said that “ they never saw so excellent a spirit at 
any time, or felt so much of the Divine Spirit.” Entwisle de- 
scribes the public services as deeply affecting, especially the recep- 
tion of twenty candidates in the presence of about four thousand 
people. They stood at the altar before the crowded assembly, 
‘‘ weeping Exceedingly.” Mather addressed to them an exhortation 
and prayed ; Hopper, prayed in “ a most melting manner,” after 
which Pawson, as President, concluded the ceremony with prayer. 
“ It was like another Pentecost ; people, both professors of religion 
and others, were weeping on every side.”* It was the semicen- 
tenary Conference, and its spirit befitted the occasion. 

The admins tration of the Eucharist was conceded wherever it 
was unanimously demanded by the Societies, in order “to prevent 
discord ; ” the concession was prudent, as it was really available in 
some Societies, and could become so generally, though gradually, 
by the advancement of public opinion. To divest it of any apparent 
clerical pretensions, it was voted that none of the preachers should 



* Mem. of Entwisle, chap. 5. 
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wear gowns, cassocks, bands, or surplices, and that the title 
“ Reverend ” should not be used by them.* The Conference sent 
forth an address to the people stating the “dilemma,” or “ difficulty” 
in which it was placed by the contending parties. “ A few of our 
Societies,” it said, “ have repeatedly importuned us to grant them 
the liberty of receiving the Lord’s Supper from their own 
preachers. But, desirous of adhering most strictly to the plan 
which Mr. Wesley laid down, we again and again denied their 
request. The subject, however, is now come to its crisis. We 
find that we have no alternative but to comply with their requisi- 
tion or entirely to lose them. O brethren, we hate putting away, 
especially those who are members of the mystical body of Christ 
and our dearly beloved brethren, and whose only error, where they 
do err, is that of the judgment, not of the heart. And can we 
suffer these to forsake their faithful pastors, and possibly to run 
into the jaws of some ravenous wolf, when the point in contest 
must be allowed by all to be unessential to salvation.” 

Among its other proceedings, it ordained that one preacher should 
attend its sessions from Ireland, and one from Scotland ; that no 
division of a circuit should be made without the consent of the 
District Meeting and the Committee of Delegates, as well as of the 
Conference, and that the erection of chapels and of parsonages, 
and also the payment of their debts, should be settled in the 
District Meetings. Provisions were made for the trial and sus- 
pension of accused preachers by committees of preachers, in the 
interim of the Conference sessions, and a general collection in the 
Societies for the West India Missions was ordered. 

The statistics of the session show 362 preachers on the Confer- 
ence roll, besides 11 on the Reserve List; 70 were appointed to 
Ireland, 19 to Scotland, 9 to British North America, and 14 to 
the West Indies. The number received on trial was 26 ; 7 had 
died since the preceding session; 31 probationers were admitted 
into full membership; 4 desisted from travelling. The circuits 
amounted to 131, showing an increase of lO.f The membership, 
under the care of the Conference, was reported to be 75,025 in the 
domestic societies (including 100 in the army at Gibraltar,) 7,840 
in British North America, and the West Indies, 223 in Africa, 
making a total of 83,088. The increase amounted to 2,340. 

♦ Minutes 1793. Myles’s. Chron, Hist. chap. 8. 

t Their number given in the Minutes is iS2 ; but this is erroneous. (See 
Smith’s History, etc., U., 5, 1.) It should be stated that the list of circuits does 
not include the appointments in the West Indies and British North America, 
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In the United States of America the members amounted to 
67,643 ; the increase to 1,663. 

The aggregate membership in both hemispheres was 150,731 ; 
the aggregate increase was 4,003. 

Nineteen Annual Conferences were held in the course of the 
year in the United States. Twelve new circuits were formed ; 
one was named the “Province of Maine,” and another “Savannah,” 
thus uniting the Northern and Southern extremities of the nation. 

Though the Conference closed on Thursday the 8th of August, 
it met for formal adjournment the next morning at five o’clock. 
Some time was spent in mutual exhortation and in prayer. “ It 
affected my heart,” wrote Entwisle, “to see the old men, Mr. 
Hopper particularly, weeping, and to hear him say he had lived to 
see glorious things ; that this was the best Conference he had 
attended in upward of forty years. Glory be to God ! ” 

Again was the unity of the body saved as much by its good 
spirit as by its policy. Pawson, its President, wrote: “We were 
in no small danger of dividing; many fully expected that we should, 
and laboured to accomplish it; but they were again happily 
disappointed.* 

Hoping, praying, but with trembling solicitude, these prudent 
and forbearing men went forth to their circuits expecting another 
year’s conflict with the trial which was so severely testing them. 
It was, however, to be a comparatively quiet year. An extensive 
religious interest prevailed, absorbing the public mind and repairing 
somewhat the losses of the preceding year ; for though an increase 
of members had been reported at the last Conference, the agitations 
had impaired the domestic prosperity of the Church, and its gains 
were in its foreign fields. Kilham, who did not attend the Con- 
ference, no sooner heard of its proceedings, and especially of its 
circular letters, than he was again roused to combat, “ detesting 
some of the steps that had been taken respecting the sacraments.” 
“ May the Lord destroy everything that belongs to despotism 
wherever it appears,” exclaimed the determined innovator.^ He 
was, however, busily engaged in a pamphlet fight against horse- 
races and theatres. It was a hard combat, and diverted him from 
any serious interference, with the Church. An old comedy called 
“ The Hypocrite,” was reproduced against him in the Aberdeen 
Theatre, in which he was grotesquely personated. “ I went to 
bed,” he says, in characteristic language, “ racking all my ingenuity 

* Pawson’s MS. Journal, cited in Memoir of Entwisle, chap. 5. 

•(■ Life, etc., p. 68. 
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to find out some way to counteract their wickedness and folly 
The play came off rather shabbily, but the actors avenged them- 
selves by assailing him through the press. He returned the assault 
in a printed sermon, and, satisfied with his victory, turned his 
attention again to the affairs of the Church, hut with no impor- 
tant public measure. 

“At present we really have no government,” wrote Pawson, 
the President, toward the latter part of 1793. “It will by no 
means answer our ends to dispute one with another as to which is 
the most scriptural form of Church government. We should con- 
sider our present circumstances, and endeavour to agree upon 
some method by which our people may have the ordinances of 
God, and, at the same time, be preserved from division. I care 
not a rush whether it be episcopal or presbyterian ; I believe 
neither of them to be purely scriptural ; but our preachers and 
people in general are prejudiced against the latter ; consequently, 
if the former will answer our end we ought to embrace it. Indeed, 
I believe it will suit our present plan far better than the other. 
The design of Mr. W esley will weigh much with many, which now 
evidently appears to have been this : He foresaw that the Metho- 
dists would, after his death, soon become a distinct people ; he 
was deeply prejudiced against a presbyterian, and was as much in 
favour of an episcopal, form of government ; in order, therefore, 
to preserve all that was valuable in the Church of England among 
the Methodists, he ordained Mr. Mather and Dr. Coke bishops. 
These, he undoubtedly designed, should ordain others. Mr. 
Mather told us so at the Manchester Conference ; but we did not 
then understand him. I see no way of coming to any good settle- 
ment but on the plan I mentioned before. I sincerely wish that 
Dr. Coke and IVn*. Mather may be allowed to be what they are, 
bishops. We must have ordination among us at any rate.” * A 
later Wesleyan authority has declared that “the constitution of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church is only a development of Wesley’s 
opinions of Church polity ; and it may be added, that an imitation 
of that great transaction in this country would be perfectly justi- 
fiable on the ground assumed by Wesley himself, and held sacred 
by his followers and, again, “ if we mistake not, it is to the 
American Methodist Episcopal Church that we are to look for the 
real mind and sentiments of this great man.” | Pawson evidently 
entertained this opinion at the present time. Some of the most 

* MS. Letter cited by Smith, History, etc , H. 4, P, 

f Dr. Dixon’s “ Methodism in its Origin,” etc., pp. 2-1, 248. New York, 1853. 
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comniHnding members of the Conference concurred with him, and 
received his suggestion as the most likely solution of their formi- 
dable difficulties. It probably originated with Coke.* Mather, 
Taylor, Pawson, Bradburn, Rogers, Moore, Adam Clarke, and 
Coke, met for consultation on the subject at Lichfield, a town in 
which there were no Methodists, and where they supposed their 
interview would not be attended with any public excitement. 
Coke addressed them on the agitafed state of the Connection and 
the perils which menaced it ; he referred to the success of Method- 
ism in the New World under its episcopal organization, and the 
relief which Wesley’s establishment of this form of government 
there had given to a similar controversy. He offered ordination 
to the brethren who were present. His motive was disinterested, 
for he already possessed the episcopal office and dignity, conferred 
by an authority which they all venerated above that of any arch- 
bishop of the realm. Most of the meeting approved his proposition; 
but Moore, who had been ordained by Wesley, very wisely sug- 
gested that they should confine their proceedings to the discussion 
of its practicability, and defer its decision to the next Conference. 
He, however, pronounced the measure a scriptural and suitable 
expedient for the government of any Christian Church. Mather 
concurred with Moore. They adjourned after adopting a series of 
resolutions which were to be submitted with aU their signatures to 
the Annual Conference. They proposed “ an order of superin- 
tendents,” to be annually chosen, “ if necessary the ordination 
of the preachers as deacons and elders ; the division of the Con- 
nection into seven or eight districts, each to be under the care of 
one of the superintendents who should have power to call in the 
assistance of the President in any exigency. They all agreed to 
“recommend and support ’’this scheme in the Conference as “a 
thing greatly wanted, and likely to be of much advantage to the 
work of God.” f 

This private consultation, so cautiously conducted, did not escape 
public animadversion. Its very cautiousness excited suspicion. 
Kilham referred to it as a conspiracy to place pretentious prelates 
over the people. Such, indeed, was the sensitiveness of the 
Methodist pubhc mind in its new and precarious circumstances, 
such the eagerness, and yet fearfulness of parties, that the sugges- 

* Wesleyan Methodist Magazine, 1845, p. 314. 

t A copy of the resolutions, bearing the signature of Adam Clarke, has been 
recovered and pubhshed. See Smith’s History of Wesleyan Methodism, vol. ii. 
Appendix 9. . 
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tion of any comprehensive plan for the relief of the Church seemed 
only to challenge doubt and contention. The public excitement 
became again intense as the session of the Conference approached. 
A new element of discord appeared. The conservatives included 
most of the trustees of chapels, as these were generally chosen from 
the most wealthy members of the societies, and were therefore most 
likely to be influenced, by their social position, in favour of the 
national Church. They were, indeed, the “ High-Church ” lay 
aristocracy of Methodism, distinguishable, as such, from the mass 
of the people who demanded the sacraments, and from the ultra 
democratic party represented by Kilham.* By extensive consul- 
tations and correspondence they prepared to exert their influence, 
if not their oflicial power, against all liberal changes. They met 
by delegations at Bristol, before the session of the Conference 
there. They claimed a larger control than had been conceded them 
over the affairs of the Societies, and particularly the right of a 
veto on the sacraments in the chapels. They denounced the meet- 
ing at Lichfield, demanded that the preachers should abandon all 
ecclesiastical titles, cease to administer the sacraments, abjure ordi- 
nations, and divide more equally with the trustees the administration 
of the affairs of the Church. 

With this new phase of the controversy confronting it, the Con- 
ference met in Bristol, June 28, 1794. Thomas Hanby was elected 
President — a venerable “helper” of Wesley, who had travelled in 
the ministry nearly forty years, and was eminent for his piety, his 
quiet spirit, and his courage in any trial. Coke, as usual, was 
appointed secretary. The two bodies — the Conference and the 
delegated trustees — ^immediately opened negotiations. Benson re- 
commended that the “ Conference do affirm and ratify the declara- 
tion of last year respecting the sacraments.” It hesitated ; and 
Mather presented a letter as a suitable reply to the trustees. They 
answered it, still urging that the sacraments, ordination, and “ the 
burying of the dead be laid aside.” The Conference, deputing a 
committee to consult with them, voted against the Lichfield resolu- 
tions, and affirmed that imposition of hands, though good, is not an 
essential form of ordination, but that the recognized admission to 
the ministry is a sufficient authorization for both the preaching of 
the word and the administration of the sacraments. 

The results of the consultation with the trustees were some 
pacificatory concessions, but no sacrifice of the essential policy of 



* Smith, n, 4, 3. 
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the body. The Conference issued an address, declaring that “ as 
the Lord’s Supper has not been administered except where the 
society has been unanimous, and would not have been contented 
without it, it is now agreed that the Lord’s Supper shall not be ad- 
ministered in future where the union and concord of the society can 



be preserved without it;” that “the preachers will not perform the 
office of baptism except for the desirable ends of love and concord, 
though baptism, as well as the burial of the dead, was performed 
by many of them before Mr. Wesley’s death, and with his consent;’^ 
that “the management of the temporal and spintual concerns of 
the society shall be separated as far as the purposes of peace and 
harmony can be ansAvered thereby — the temporal concerns shall 
be managed by the stewards chosen for that purpose, the spiritual 
by the preachers, who have ever appointed leaders, chosen stewards, 
admitted and expelled members of society, consulting their brethren 
the stewards and leaders ; ” that “ the trustees, in conjunction with 



the assistant preacher, who shall have one vote only, shall choose 
their oavii stewards, who shall receive and disburse all seat rents, 
and such collections as shall be made for the purpose of paying 



interest for money due upon the Society’s premises, or for reducing 
the principal ; ” that “ no tmstee, however accused, or defective 
in coufonning to the established rules of the Society, shall be 
removed from it, unless his crime or breach of the rules be proved 
in the presence of the trustees and leaders ; ” that “ if any preacher 
be accused of immorality, a meeting shall be called of all the 
preachers, trustees, stewards, and leaders of the circuit in which 
he labours, for his trial, and, if found guilty, he shall be removed 
from the circuit, if a majority of the meeting so demand.” 

A list of circuits on which the sacraments were to be allowed 



the ensuing year, was published in the Minutes ; they numbered 
forty-eight, and included many “ appointments ” or preaching 
places. 

Reports were spread of disaffection on the part of the Irish 
Conference ; the English body was relieved from this additional 
alarm by a cordial address from their Irish brethren — the first of 
those annual messages which have ever since continued between 
them. Dr. Coke was appointed to attend their next session.* 

The statistical returns showed a successful year. There were 
137 circuits.f The roll of the Conference contained 389 names ; 
35 candidates Avere received on trial, 8 of them in Ireland, and 5 



• Wes. Mag., 1845, p. 318. 

f The Minutes are again inaccurate ; they report 138. Smith, I. 5, 1. 
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in the West Indies ; 6 labourers bad died since tbe preceding 
session ; none located ; 1 1 were reported on tbe Reserve List. 

Tbe members of tbe societies amounted to 91,737 ; of whom 
7,846 were in British North America and tbe West Indies, and 
223 in Africa. Tbe increase in tbe domestic societies was 8,343 ; 
tbe total increase was 8,649. 

In America fourteen Annual Conferences were held within tbe 
year; eleven circuits were formed, one of them bearing tbe name 
of the state of New Hampshire, another that of Vermont. Asbury 
advanced over the country from South Carolina to New England. 
Jesse Lee penetrated into the “ Province of Maine,” and proclaimed 
the word through the wildernesses of the Penobscot. John Hill 
entered New Hampshire, and in many other directions did the 
itinerants extend their com’se ; but the internal agitation, by 
O’Kelly and his associates, alienated many of the people, and a 
decrease of 1,035 members was reported in the Minutes. The 
total number of communicants was 66,608, making, with those of 
the English Connection, an aggi'egate of 158,345. 

‘‘The Conference of 1794 was,” said Atmore, “the most pain- 
ful one I have attended.” In their perplexity the preachers gave 
way to severe disputations. The concession to the delegated 
trustees was found to be no solution of their difficulties. It was 
really a concession to the liberal party : a unanimous demand was 
necessary, before, for the sacraments ; now they were allowed 
wherever they were deemed necessary to prevent discord. A 
decisive majority, if not indeed a persistent minority, could there- 
fore command them. The conservative party soon perceived this 
fact, and again threw the Church into general agitation and con- 
fusion. It was “ one continual scene of turmoil and strife,” down 
to the Conference of 1795.* The first outbreak was unfortunately 
in the first chapel of Methodism erected by Wesley, at Bristol, the 
trustees of which were opposed to the introduction of the sacra- 
ments and the liberal measures of the late Conference. The 
administration of the Lord’s Supper in their city at the session 
provoked their hostility. Henry Moore being appointed to their 
circuit, they served him, two days after its adjournment, with a 
legal notice forbidding his appearance in their pulpit. Moore was 
a cool, determined man, the man for the place in such an exigency; 
he entered the pulpit, where some trustees had preceded him, and 
claimed, not the right to preach, but to state the reasons why he 



* Stamp’s Mem. of Atmore, Wes. INIag., 1845, p. 319. 
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surrendered it. Taking the attorney’s letter from his pocket, he 
read it, and added, that if the trustees had the power to prevent 
him from preaching on their premises, yet they had not the power 
to restrain him “ from administering the Gospel of the grace of 
God, and therefore he should immediately proceed up the hill to 
Portland Chapel, where the word of God was not bound.” De- 
scending the pulpit, he was followed by most of the congregation ; 
not twenty persons remained with the trustees. 

This act of the trustees was a blow at the fundamental plan of 
Methodism ; generally followed, it would have destroyed the 
itinerant system by subjecting the pulpits to local control. Moore, 
therefore, resisted it to the utmost. Unhappily his colleagues, 

Benson, Rodda, and Yasey, were inclined, by their conservative 
opinions, to compromise with the trustees, or at least to submit to 
them and leave the determination of the question to the Conference. i 

Thus were some of the most prominent preachers themselves 
divided in the same city, unable even to exchange pulpits ; Benson, 

Yasey, and Rodda, occupying the chapels of the trustees ; Moore 
and Crowther, aided by Coke, Clarke, and Rutherford, occupying 
the new chapel and its dependent appointments. The example 
presented to the people was most pernicious, and, if not speedily 
corrected, must prove disastrous. Moore appealed to the District 
Meeting, all the members of which sustained him except Benson and 
his two colleagues.* The latter were considered by the meeting 
as having virtually seceded from the Connection by siding with the 
trustees. The dispute soon involved the whole Methodist com- 
munity, and pamphlets and printed circulars were scattered “almost 
from John O’Groat’s to Land’s End.”f It was “ a grand crisis of 
Methodism,” says a contemporary writer, “and I have no scruple i 

in saying that the success of Mr. Moore and his friends, was, in 
one sense, the salvation of the Connection.”! “ We were in dan- 
ger,” says Pawson, “of a general division.” As about thirteen 
hundred members withdrew with Moore, they speedily erected a 
new chapel. Moore, while resolute for his principles, endeavoured 
to appease the quarrel; he early proposed to Benson that both 

• Life of Moore, by Mrs. Smith (daughter of Adam Clarke), ann. 1794. 

■f Alexander Knox, Esq., though a Churchman, entered into the contest 
through the press, in favour of the trustees. The most important pamphlets for ■ 

the history of this controversy are Bradbum’s and Benson’s Circular Letters ; two 
Tracts by Knox, and Moore’s Keply to them ; Ehodes’s Point Stated ; Pawson’s 
Affectionate Address ; Crowther’s Truth and Matter, and Crisis of Methodism. 

J Jonathan Crowther. Wes. Mag., 1845, p. 322. 
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slioiild retire from the circuit, as a means of reconciliation between 
the belligerent parties ; but Benson declined the suggestion. In 
February, 1795, Moore, Benson, and Bradburn met. at Kingswood, 
near Bristol, to devise terms of peace. A second meeting for the 
purpose was held there in April. Coke visited Bristol, and 
endeavoured to reconcile the two preachers at the breakfast-table of 
Benson. They were good though pertinacious men ; they at last 
made mutual concessions, and the outlines of a Plan of Pacification 
for the whole Connection, written by Thompson, was approved by 
Benson for the consideration of the ensuing Conference.* Mather 
and Pawson sent letters to the Methodists of Bristol urging recon- 
ciliation and peace. Both parties appointed a day of fasting and 
prayer, and thus approached each other in the best possible way. 
The conservative trustees subsequently conveyed the title of their 
church property to the trustees of the new chapel, the latter assum- 
ing the debts of the former, and the integrity of Methodism in 
Bristol was restored.'!' 

Kilham was active in this general and lamentable fray. Soon 
after the Conference of 1794 he issued a pamphlet respecting the 
Bristol disputes, entitled “ PrisciUa and Aquila.” A later pub- 
lication, which he signed “ Martin Luther,” was a graver affair, a 
severe attack on the conservatives and a general discussion of 
church polity, with such characteristic reflections on his opponents 
as were deemed intolerable, notwithstanding the exasperated ex- 
citement and language of the times. It was followed by another 
pamphlet from his restless pen : “ An Earnest Address to the 
Preachers, etc. By Paul and Silas,” which he distributed at the 
ensuing Conference. 

After this stormy year the preachers resorted to their next 
session with intense anxiety, believing that deliverance must be 
there providentially vouchsafed to them, or their trials culminate 
in a general explosion of their organization. 

The session began at Manchester, July 27, 1795. Joseph Brad- 
ford, the travelling companion of Wesley, was chosen President, 
and Dr. Coke, Secretary. Oppressed by the perils which beset it, 
the Conference devoted its first day to fasting and prayer. It had 
reached a crisis, and the Divine Providence, which had so long 
tested it, as in the fire, was about to lead it out of its consuming 
agitations ; not indeed, suddenly, but surely. Entwisle, who was 
present, wrote home, that he never saw so much love among the 



* Wes. Mag., 1835, p. 131. 
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preachers before.” After powerful preliminary sermons on the 
Sabbath, the Conference met at five o’clock on Monday morning 
and began their devotions, which were continued till seven ; again 
they assembled at eight, and continued together till ten ; at twelve 
they reassembled and spent two hours in prayer ; after which the 
preachers, by themselves, partook of the Lord’s Supper. “ It 
would rejoice your heart,” says Entwisle, “ to see how all former 
things are laid aside, and the persons concerned declare that they 
will not only forgive, but forget former grievances, and never 
mention them more.”* 

A delegated meeting of trustees was held in Manchester simul- 
taneously with the session ; it was an imposing assembly, both by 
its numbers and the respectability of many of its members. 
Thomas Thompson, of Hull, a man of commanding influence, was 
their president. Negotiations were immediately opened between 
the two bodies. On the day following the Conference fast, a 
committee of nine preachers was appointed by ballot to report 
a Plan of Pacification. Providentially they were as equally 
divided as possible on the prevailing question. They were Brad- 
ford (President), Pawson, Mather, Coke, Thompson, Bradbuni, 
Benson, Moore, and Clarke. “The preachers,” says Entwisle, 
“ were all astonished at the choice, and saw that it was of God. 
Coke, Pawson, Clarke, Bradburn, and Moore, being in favour of 
the societies having the sacraments from their own preachers, 
the other four being opposed to it.” The committee had long 
sessions on six successive nights ; a conciliatory spirit prevailed, 
and the plan devised by Thompson was improved and recommend- 
ed to the Conference, where, after some amendments, it was 
adopted and offered to the convention of trustees, which proposed 
some additions that were admitted by the preachers, “ when,” adds 
Entwisle, “ the whole plan, entitled, ‘ Articles of Agreement for 
General Pacification,’ was agreed to by all the preachers and a 
large majority of the trustees.” 

Thus was consummated the celebrated Plan of Pacification ; it 
originated in the agitations at Bristol, and though not a final ad- 
justment of the general controversy, it saved the Connection at 
this juncture and opened the way for its final safety. The effect 
on the Conference was visible. “We are going on well,” wrote 
Entwisle; again, on the 31st: “I never was at a Conference 
since Mr. Wesley’s death, or before, in which such an excellent 
spirit was manifested ; ” and four days later he says; “Thebusi- 

* Mem. of Entwisle, chap. 6. 
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ness of tlie Conference goes on charmingly. It is slow, indeed, 
but sure. The most critical points have been discussed with 
candour and good temper. ‘ All things work together for good.’ 
The late agitation of our whole Connection will be overruled for 
the advantage of the Church of God.” 

The chief provisions of the new arrangement were : that the 
sacraments, the burial of the dead, and divine service in ‘‘ Church 
hours,” must be determined thereafter, in any society, by a ma- 
jority of its trustees, stewards, and leaders, the consent of the Con- 
ference being also necessary ; that the Lord’s Supper must not be 
administered in the chapels on Sundays on which it is administered 
in the national churches ; that it must be administered according 
to the national ritual; that the Liturgy, Wesley’s abridgment of 
it, or at least the lessons appointed by the calendar, must be used 
wherever, in England, divine service should be performed on Sun- 
days in Church hours ; that the appointment of preachers shall 
remain solely with the Conference, and no exclusion of them from 
the pulpits by trustees be allowed ; and that preachers shall be 
subject to trial, under accusation, at the instance of a majority of 
the trustees, or stewards, and leaders, before a meeting of the 
preachers of the district, and all the trustees, stewards, and leaders 
of the circuit, and can be removed from the circuit if found guilty. 

The convention of trustees voted thanks to the Conference for 
these concessions, and adjourned, “ hoping that by the blessing of 
God ” the new measures might be “ a means of uniting the whole 
body of Methodists throughout the three kingdoms.” 

At this session the roll of appointments recorded 391 preachers; 
20 were received on trial ; 2 ceased to travel ; 10 had died since 
the preceding session. The number of circuits was 138, a gain of 
but one. The numbers in society amounted to 97,902, the increase 
of the year to 6,188. 

The Church in the United States suffered severely during the 
year from the O’Kelly schism ; its returns of members amounted to 
60,291, showing a loss of 6,317 — more than the aggregate gains of 
Methodism in all its other fields. It had been, in fine, a dark 
year of trial to the denomination everywhere — of disputation, per- 
plexity, and fear, but also of salutary discipline for the future. 
Meanwhile the means of its final deliverance were preparing. 
By a few more struggles it was to extricate itself from its menac- 
ing embarrassments, and to find at last that the good hand of God 
had conducted it through these protracted trials for its own invi- 
goration and the settlement and security of its effective poKty, If 
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Benson had erred at Bristol, he was a peacemaker at the Confer- 
ence, and deserves commemoration as the chief advocate of the 
Plan of Pacification. While at this session he wrote : “ The 
prayers of so many cannot fall to the ground. O my God! I bless 
Thee for the spirit I have felt ever since we met. Thou remem- 
herest how I sought Thee in secret and in great distress. O bless 
me always with this precious spirit ! ” Still later in the session he 
says : “ Surely I feel the blessing of being a peacemaker. Con- 
ference ended. All well. Eternal glory be unto Thee, O God ! ’* 
He preached an eloquent sermon before the Conference on ‘‘En- 
deavouring to keep the unity of the Spirit in the bond of peace,” 
and uttered such woes on the promoters of disunion as were pro- 
nounced “ most awful.” * 

Bradburn pleaded also with his overwhelming eloquence for 
harmony and their common cause, on Judges xiii, 23 : “ If the 
Lord were pleased to kill us, he would not have received a burnt- 
offering and a meat-offering at our hands, neither would he have 
showed us all these things, nor would as at this time have told us 
such things as these.” 

The measures of the session of 1795 had a tranquillizing effect 
on portions of the Church, especially on the late centre of the strife, 
the Bristol societies. Benson and Moore now exchanged pulpits 
there, and though all difficulties were not extinguished, compara- 
tive harmony and efficiency returned. Disputation, however, con- 
tinued to prevail in many places on the sacramental question, and 
a serious schism took place at Halifax, the fourth society of the 
Connection in numerical importance ; most of the seceders, how- 
ever, returned to their brethren. Kilham’s active spirit could not 
rest under the partial concessions made by the Conference, and 
before the year closed he published another pamphlet entitled, 
“ Progress of Liberty among the People called Methodists.” It 
presented “ an outline of a constitution ” for the Connection, and, 
unlike his former publications, bore his real name. It was terribly 
severe on his brethren of the Conference, and its principles would 
have radically revolutionized their government. Adam Clarke, 
Dr. Coke, Richard Reece, and other preachers at London, de- 
manded of its author’s circuit-superintendent at Newcastle, that 
Kilham should be brought to trial for its publication. Kilham 
answered this letter in a printed reply, stigmatizing it as “ The 
Methodistic Bull.” It Avas agreed to defer his arrest till the next 



Life by Treffry, chap, 7. Mem. of Entwisle, chap. 6. 
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Conference ; the intense excitement of the country, occasioned by 
the French Revolution, the political principles of which were now 
rife in most of the land, would have embarrassed any proceeding 
of the kind; it could hardly fail to be misconstrued, and the 
utmost deliberation and forbearance were necessary. The preach- 
ers were suspected by some of prejudice against the liberties of the 
people, by others of disloyalty to the crown. They were vilified 
by pictorial caricatures and political pamphlets. Oppressed with 
internal perplexities and external hostilities, their trials seemed at 
times insupportable, and the profoundest prudence, energy, and 
sincerity were necessary for the salvation of their cause. 

They assembled again in their annual Conference in London, 
July 25th, 1796. Thomas Taylor, whose long services and min- 
isterial heroism have already been narrated, was appointed presi- 
dent, and Dr. Coke, secretary. Benson preached before most of 
the preachers at City Road Chapel on the Sunday before the 
session, a discourse of transcendent power from the words, “ Let a 
man so account of us as of the ministers of Christ, and stewards 
of the mysteries of God.” Its effect is said to have “ exceeded 
description.” In the course of the sermon he showed that the 
word rendered ministers in the text, literally signifies under-rowers, 
“ Such,” he said, “ are the ministers of the Gospel. They are 
under-rowers in that vessel of which Christ is the pilot, or rather the 
captain. Of late some have thought that our rowers have brought 
us into deep waters, where we shall have much difficulty to avoid 
being overset, especially as our ship, they say, grows leaky^ and 
takes water fast. Be this as it will ; it is well that the Lord Jesus 
beholds us, as from the mountain he beheld the disciples on the 
lake, when the sea was rough and the wind boisterous, and they 
toiled in rowing ! It is well that he prays for us as he did for 
them. May he also come to us walking on the water, especially 
as it is now past the fourth watch of the night, (so to speak,) and 
some begin to despair of our being able to hold out much longer, 
having already spent four dark and troublesome years since we 
lost our head-rower. * 

Bradburn also preached on the same day ; Entwisle says : “ His 
text was Isaiah xii. 6. He proved indeed that God is with us, 
that the holy one of Israel is great in the midst of us, and that we 
have just cause to cry out and shout. It has been a good day, 
glory be to God.” 



J 



* Treffry’s Life of Benson, chap. 7, 
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The most important event of the session was the trial of Kilham. I 

Many of the preachers had sympathized with his views ; such men ] 

as Taylor, the present President, and Bradburn, and Crowther, ^ 

had favourably corresponded with him, but they abandoned him in 
his late extreme measures. * On the first day Mather rose and 
asked, “Is Mr. Alexander Kilham here?” Tlie reply being in the 
aflirmative, he resumed : “ Before we proceed to business I wish, 
by permission of the President, to put a few questions to Mr. 
Kilham.” The request being granted, Mather asked him, “ How 
long is it since you were received into full connection?” “ Eleven 
years.” “ Who received you?” “Mr. Wesley.” “Did he not at 
the same time give you a copy of the large Minutes with these 
words written on them, and signed by himself, ‘As long as you 
walk by these rules we shall rejoice to receive you as a fellow- 
labourer?’” “He did so.” “Do you retract that agreement, or 
covenant?” “I desire time to consider that question.” 

This was unanimously conceded, and he retired till the following , 

morning, when he delivered a paper repeating the charges con- 
tained in his pamphlets, but not replying to the charges brought 
against him by the Conference, nor answering Mather’s question. 

The latter charges had been handed to him personally by Adam 
Clarke. Before his paper was read, it was unanimously agreed, 

“ That the Conference confirm the engagement entered into at 
Manchester, in 1791, namely, to abide by the plan Mr. Wesley 
had left, and the rules contained in the large Minutes, both with 
respect to doctrine and discipline.” Kilham voted for this pledge. 

He was then asked if he fully concurred with them respecting 
the rules of the Minutes ; he replied, “I agree to them as far as 
they are agreeable with Scripture ; ” to which vague answer Moore 
rejoined : “ We all agree with the Koran of Mohammed with the 
same hmitation, namely, as far as it is agreeable to Scripture ; but 
we agree to these rules because we believe them to he agreeable 
with Scripture.” Kilham otfered no reply. The secretary. Dr. 

Coke, then cited passages from Kilham’s various publications, as 
charges which he made against the preachers and the Church 
government ; respecting the former he gave vague answers, and to 
the latter he raised objections in accordance with his own more 
liberal political sentiments : after long discussion he was desired 
to withdraw, and the Conference, having considered the case, 
ordered, “ That any letters sent in Mr. Kilham’s favour should be 

* He speaks of them as recreants, and his biographer inserts their letters in an 
appendix. Life of Kilham, pp. 79-81, and 183-218. 
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read, but that no letters against him, in reference to the new rules 
\ or plans which he desired to introduce, should be read.” 

The charges of the pamphlets against the preachers were then 
I read over, and pronounced “ unproved and slanderous.” It was 

voted that, “ Whereas, Mr. Kilham has brought several charges 
against Mr. Wesley and the body of the preachers, of a slanderous 
and criminal nature, which charges he declared he could prove, 
and which upon examination he could not prove even one of them ; 
and also considering the disunion and strife which he has occa- 
sioned in many of the societies, we adjudge him unworthy of being 
a member of the Methodist Connection.” This decision was 
unanimous.* 

They accused him of defaming the Church by alleging that 
many of the local and travelling preachers were unfit for their 
ministerial work ; that the Conference was guilty of tyranny ; 
that it was guilty of immorality in receiving preachers for selfish 
motives, in having only mock examinations of character, and in 
wasting the public moneys of the Connection; that it was “guilty 
of swindling ” and of maintaining a criminal secrecy in the trans- 
actions of its business ; he was further charged with defaming 
Wesley’s character, and with using “indecent and slanderous 
language.” Formidable citations in proof of these specifications 
were made from his “ Progress of Liberty,” “ Methodistic Bull,” 
and “Appeal.”! The Conference addressed to the societies a 
“ Circular,” giving a statement of the trial. 

Kilham sent a letter to the President in about a week after his 
deposition, protesting his regard for the Connection, affirming that 
if he had erroneous views he would willingly submit to its counsels, 
and adding, that “it is probable that before another Conference 
our views on these subjects will be the same.”J The letter was 
supposed by the Conference to show an inclination to return and 
conform to its wishes. Mather, Pawson, Thompson, Bradburn, 
Benson, Bradford, and Moore, as respectable a committee as the 
body could well appoint, were sent to ascertain his disposition. 
He refused to sanction the Plan of Pacification, and the Confer- 
ence finally voted that “ he could have no place in the Connection 
while he continued in his present opinions.” 

This decisive proceeding showed that, notwithstanding their 

• Letter of Henry Moore, Life, page 144. 

t Minutes of the Examination of Mr. Alexander Kilham before the General 
Conference in London, on the 26th, 27th, and 28th of July, 1795. 12mo, pp. 16, 

t Smith’s History of Methodism, H., 4, 2. 
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overwhelming embarrassments, the preachers were determined not 
to compromise the discipline or character of the Church. 

I Kilham soon after began the formation of the “ Methodist New 

I Connection.” 

I The Conference virtually reaffirmed the Plan of Pacification, 

, enjoining that the Lord’s Supper should be administered wherever 

I it had been allowed, but only to members of the society. Under 

the prudent provisions of the “ Plan,” the adoption of the sacra- 
ments soon became general in the societies. 

The roll of appointments recorded this year 390 preachers; 
3 had died since the last session; 22 were admitted on trial; 

, 6 ceased to travel, including Kilham. The circuits numbered 143. 

The returns of members amounted to 104,879; the increase 
to 6,977. 

I In the United States of America a declension was again reported ; 

the members of society amounted to 56,664, showing a decrease 
of 3,627. During three years the agitations of the Ol^elly seces- 
sion had thus impeded the progress of the denomination. As the 
American General Conference was to meet this year. Coke left the 
I Wesleyan body in session, in order to be present with his trans- 

I atlantic brethren on this important occasion ; he bore with him an 

1 address from the former to the latter, which was the first example 

I of that interchange of letters which has ever since been maintained 

I between the two bodies.* 

i The session was considered an unusually good one. Entwisle, 

! who was so content with the two preceding Conferences, wrote ^ 

“ This has been the best Conference I ever attended. The preachers 
J are united as one man. I verily believe that Mr. Kilham’s conduct 

! has eventually done the preachers much good ; the leading men 

appear to be divested of their mutual jealousies, and we have 
a prospect of peace and prosperity.” Wearied, if not exhausted, 
by the long conflict, the preachers dispersed again to their circuits! 
The Connection still bowed despondingly, clinging to hope ; but 
it was the hope deferred, that “ maketh the heart sick.” Through- 
out the ranks of the laity and the ministry, however, there were 
men of strong faith, who saw the divine hand in these prolonged 
trials, and waited patiently to “ see the salvation of God ;” con- 
fident that their cause would yet come out of the dark storm, with 
its flag unrent and its sails still spread, to pass onward triumphantly 



* A brief letter relating to the schismatic conduct of William Hammet, in 
Charleston, S. C., had been sent by the Wesleyan Conference to Asbury and the 
American preachers, in 1792. Myles’s Chron. Hist., chap. 8. 
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from generation to generation, in what they persisted in believing 
to be its predestined and beneficent course. 

If the struggle reached its crisis in the Pacification measures of 
1795, it seemed, nevertheless, still far from its termination. Re- 
newed agitation met the returning itinerants almost everywhere as 
they resumed their labours. The nation was swaying to and fro 
with political excitement. The French infiuence had by this time 
spread debating societies and revolutionary clubs over most of it ; 
the works of Paine were read and discussed in these excited as- 
semblies ; in some places Methodist laymen attended them,* and 
the new Methodist pamphlet literature could not escape their 
discussions, especially now that Kilham had been expelled, and 
was abroad pleading for what he deemed the emancipation of the 
Wesleyan laity. Wherever there were sufficient disaffected mem- 
bers in a society to procure for him access to its chapel he 
proclaimed his supposed wrongs. The Dissenters opened their 
houses of worship for him, where the Wesleyans shut him out. 

He was a man of tireless energy, and the reawakened agitation 
spread generally. Benson and Mather zealously laboured to induce 
the Methodists to preclude him from their pulpits. In some 
instances the societies were divided into hostile parties respecting 
his reception, the trustees usually refusing him the chapels, many 
of the people demanding them for him, one or the other party 
claiming the keys, or even removing the locks, or breaking open 
the doors or windows.^ He again resorted to the press, publishing 
an account of his trial, and appealing to the people against the 
Conference. He established at Leeds, the headquarters of Metho- 
dism in Yorkshire, a periodical organ called The Monitor. He 
believed himself right, a victim of persecution, and his zeal was 
kindled by this conviction. “ My mind w^s supported,” he wrote, 

“ in the midst of the difficulties I had to pass through ; the Lord 
was truly my defence in the time of trouble ; may glory be as- 
cribed to him for ever ! ” In the midst of his struggles, his wife, 
whom he seems to have loved with the ardour usual to such san- 
guine temperaments, died a blessed death, many of her Methodist 
sisters attending her and watching with her in her sufferings to 
the last. He preached three times on the day of her interment, 
and went forth with unabated energy, traversing the country and 
preparing the way for a new Methodist organization. A hundred 
and sixty-seven Leaders and other Wesleyans of Leeds, adopted lij 

his opinions, and issued an “ Address,” advocating them. “Leeds,” | 

• Smith’s History of Methodism, H., 5, 2, -j- Kilham’s Life, pp. 122—129. ^ i 
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says a witness of these strifes, “ is in a flame of contention. Man- 
chester, Liverpool, and Chester, are in a distracted state. At 
Barnshy they used to meet to discuss politics, now they meet to 
discuss Methodist politics. There is a great appearance of disunion 
in the body now. How these things will terminate, God only 
knows. We are like Chaos. But he can bring order out of con- 
fusion.”* The pious Entwisle desponded under the increasing 
violence of the storm. Alluding to a division on Huddersfield 
circuit, he wrote : “ The spirit of suspicion and jealousy seems to 
gain ground ; and many appear as if nothing would satisfy them 
but an entire overturning of our system of government. What the 
end of these things will be it is impossible to say. I am at a loss 
what judgment to form of the aspect of the present commotions in 
our Connection. God has permitted these evils to come upon us 
either to purify or scourge us. A sense of my own unprofitable- 
ness as a member of the community would induce me to view 
them in the light of judgments and scourges ; but a view of God’s 
mercy and of the great revivals of religion in many places, leads 
me to hope better things. O Lord, correct us, but not in anger, 
lest we be consumed. ^Vliatever may happen, every Christian 
should endeavour to keep his own heart in a pious frame. Men’s 
hearts were never more in danger than now. Such is human 
nature, that it is difficult for us to difier in our opinions and love 
as brethren. Most likely a division of our body will take place 
ere long. Then will follow, very probably, inflammatory publica- 
tions, mutual animosities, and rancour. If we cannot agree upon 
the same outward rules, O that we might agree to love each other, 
and to let contentions cease. The Canaanite is in the land. 
Deists laugh at us and at Christianity, and the cause of infidelity 
is strengthened by our contentions. I do not mean to reflect on 
either party. My heart bleeds for the suffering cause of religion. 
I lament the excessive zeal of some on both sides. And now my 
chief care shall be to keep my own heart free from the impure 
influence of party spirit ; and O may God make me a lover of 
peace, and a lover of good men.” t 

Many of the trustees of the Connection were still dissatisfied 
with its government. A week before the next Conference sixty- 
seven delegates from them met at Leeds to make further demands. J 

* Smith’s History of Methodism, H., 5, 2. t Memoir, chap. 7. 

X Smith. The author of Moore’s Mem., p. 157, says the number was 200, 
“ sent from all parts of the kingdom other Methodist authorities also give the 
latter number. 
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The Conference itself assembled there, according to appointment, 
on the first of August, 1797, the trustees being stiU in session. 
Never, says a historian of Methodism, had the Methodist preachers 
entered upon the work of their annual assembly under circum- 
stances of so much difficulty and danger to the Connection. * Dr. 
Coke was chosen President, and Samuel Bradburn, Secretary. The 

; IVIinutes enrolled 399 preachers; 23 were received on probation; 

3 ceased to travel ; 3 had died since the previous session. The cir- 
cuits numbered 145, being a gain of 2. The British Islands 
reported 99,519 members of society; their increase was 4,293; 
the British North American Provinces and the West Indies re- 
ported 8,742, showing a decrease of 911. The total membership 
under the jurisdiction of the Conference was 108,261 ; the total 
increase was 3,382. 

After successive years of decrease the Church in the United 
States of America now reported a gain, its members amounting to 
58,663, its increase to 1,999 — making the aggregate number of 
Methodists in both hemispheres 166,924, the aggregate increase 
5,381. Notwithstanding, then, the profound agitations of the 
Connection and the apprehensions of the Conference, Methodism 
was found, at this session, to be still progressive in most of its ter- 
ritories. The assembled evangelists took courage, not, however, to 
resist heedlessly the popular demands, but to meet them with all 

I safe concessions, that they might relieve their cause of its remain- 
ing dangers, and proceed without embarrassment in their great 
spiritual mission. Pawson had prepared during the year a revised 
copy of the Large IVIinutes which Wesley had established as the 
Discipline of the Church, including new regulations that had been 
I ; adopted since Wesley’s last edition, and omitting obsolete rules, 

y It presented, in this form, a thorough and simplified code of laws, 

and was much needed by the societies in their present excitement and 

I confusion. It was adopted after careful examination, and signed by 

every member of the Conference who was present except two, who 
withdrew to join Kilham’s party. f The junior preachers had been 
represented as disaffected toward the policy of their senior brethren ; 
ninety-seven of them met and signed a paper correcting the report, 
and declaring “ that, instead of considering our senior brethren in 
the light of ‘ tyrants and oppressors,’ we feel ourselves under great 
obligations to them for their extraordinary labour and fatigue in 

( the service of the Conference. We are satisfied that their piety, 

♦ Smith, II., 5, 2. f Minutes, sub ana., vol. i. 
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abilities, faitlifulness, diligence, usefulness, and long continuance 
in the work of the ministry entitle them to the respect and esteem 
of the whole Connection ; and though we are taught by our Saviour 
to ‘ call no man master upon earth,’ yet, regarding them as our 
fathers, we conceive it our duty to hear them speak in our Confer- 
ences, with that deference which is due to their age and character, 
especially as we are persuaded they have greatly contributed to 
keep the body one in the Lord. We should think it an honour 
to wash their feet ; and our desire and prayer is, to follow them as 
they have followed Christ.” It being reported that they had signed 
this document by a species of coercion, they declared in another 
paper that “ every man was left entirely to his own choice. The 
junior brethren met by themselves, spoke freely and largely upon 
the subject, drew up, unanimously agreed to, and cheerfully signed 
the Declaration, as a free-will offering in vindication of the reputa- 
tion of those who deserve so well of the Methodist Connection.” 
The most critical part of the business of the session related to 
the demands of the assembled trustees ; it was conducted during 
nine or ten days wdth as much cordiality as dignity, by written 
communications and committees from both bodies, and the final 
agreements were so satisfactory to both that the convention of 
trustees adjourned, declaring by formal resolution its thanks to the 
Conference, and the determination of the delegates to “ support the 
Methodist cause on the plan agreed on by the Conference and 
the Conference voted that we do sincerely return you our thanks 
for your candid and Christianlike conduct throughout the whole of 
your proceedings in the character of representatives of the trustees. 
We join our hands and hearts with yours, and trust we shall all of 
us continue faithful till death in the good old cause, which many 
of you and us have so long been engaged in, and in which we are 
determined to spend our strength and lives. To God’s holy keep- 
ing we recommend you.” Thus did the tossed and driven bark 
come forth from the protracted storm. “ The division of the 
body,” says a Methodist authority, “ which enemies to its pros- 
perity, both within and without, ardently desired, was entirely 
averted ; and preachers and people, released from vexatious and 
unprofitable wrangling, were able to pursue their true and proper 
calling of building up believers, and spreading scriptural holiness 
throughout the land.”* The result of the struggle was most 
salutary, not only in the restoration of harmony, but, if possible, 
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more so as giving a consolidated government to Wesleyan Method- 
ism, by which it has not only survived later strifes, but has 
extended its sway with increasing energy, more or less, around the 
world, and which in our day, after more than half a century of 
labours and struggles, remains as effective a system of church 
polity as Protestant Christendom aifords. The fact that it is due 
as much to the moderation and concessive spirit, as to the firmness 
of the good and great men who conducted Methodism through this 
formidable struggle, presents a lesson which should never be for- 
gotten by their successors. 

The adjustment of 1797 was essentially the completion of the 
Plan of Pacification of 1795. The combined results of both were : 
that the supremacy of the Conference, as designed by Wesley — its 
right to appoint the preachers to circuits, and its control of the 
pulpits of the Church — was maintained ; a majority of the trustees, 
stewards, and leaders of any circuit having, however, power to 
demand a meeting of the preachers and other officers of the circuit, 
to examine a preacher whose disqualifications might render him 
unfit for the appointment, he being subject to a removal if a 
majority of the meeting should condemn him, and subject to sus- 
pension till the next Conference, if he should refuse to submit to 
their decision. The sacraments were accorded with restrictions 
which could not finally prevent their general administration. The 
Conference pledged itself to publish annual accounts of the yearly 
collections. All accounts of deficits in the allowance of preachers, 
which the circuits did not meet, were to be presented in the Circuit 
Quarterly Meetings, and be endorsed by the circuit stewards ; 
these claims having been heretofore reported by the preacher only to 
the District Meetings, which were composed of preachers, and 
were often at a distance from the local Quarterly Meetings. The 
District Meetings were allowed to decide no other temporal business 
without the consent of the Quarterly Meetings of the District. 
No person was to be admitted to the society by the preacher or 
otherwise, if the Leaders’ Meeting had declared the candidate 
inadmissible, and no member be expelled unless the charges against 
him were proved before the Leaders’ Meeting. A steward or 
leader could not be appointed or displaced against the will of the 
Leaders’ Meeting. No local preacher could be placed upon the 
plan of local preachers’ appointments, without the consent of the 
local preachers’ meeting. If at any time the Conference should 
deem it proper to enact any new rule for the societies, and such 
rule should be objected to in the first Quarterly Meeting in any 
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